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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman struck a good note 
in his opening address to the Conference—Imperial, is 
it; or Colonial? a matter by no means of names— 
when he suggested that mutual affection and the rest 
should be taken for granted. Also, he might have 
added, the greatness and the uniqueness of the Empire. 
We can afford to pass over our greatness in silence ; not 
our shortcomings. It is obvious that the occasion is a 
great one ; but itis great mainly in its opportunities and 
in the leeway to be made up. We shall not get any 
more forward by comparing the Conference, after 
the fashion of Sir Wilfrid Laurier in the City, to the 
disadvantage of all history. It is true the British 
Empire is unique—it is unique in its anomaly. When 
the Empire has an Imperial army, which it has not ; 
when one part of it no longer treats inhabitants of 
another part—subjects of the King—as aliens ; when 
commercially there is something to suggest a closer 
connexion between the different countries within the 
Empire than between one foreign power and another ; 
then we may begin to shout. At present talk might 


. be piano and work forte. 


More than of any of the distinguished men present 
one thinks of two who are away. Mr. Chamberlain at 
home and Mr. Seddon in the colonies of all men best 
personified the associations and ideas of this occasion. 
Mr. Seddon is gone and Mr. Chamberlain is not here. 
It seems rather a bitter irony ; it would be more than 
bitter if human. But it is not human; and publicly, 
at any rate, it is some satisfaction to remark how the 
work goes on, even when the biggest, and seemingly 
most necessary, men drop out. Is anybody necessary ? 


Statesmen have generally said, no, Mr. Chamberlain 
among them ; but though the world goes on, and the 
work goes on, it is not at all certain it goes on as it 
would, or as well as it would have done, had certain 
great men been allowed to remain a little longer on the 
Stage. 
lation. 


It is an interesting field for historic specu- 


We are not much impressed by all this effusive 
welcoming of General Botha. Probably if the General’s 
mind on the matter were known to the demonstrators, 
their enthusiasm would drop quickly enough. General 
Botha is a brave, level-headed man, who has succeeded 
in making the best of a bad job (putting the matter 
flippantly from his point of view), and we would 
receive him with all courtesy. But that he should be 
singled out for rapturous demonstration is—well, it is 
worthy of the people who would stone Mr. Lloyd- 
George in Birmingham, who bawled the ‘‘ Absent-minded 
Beggar”, who ‘‘ mafficked” and made Peace-day pan- 
demonium. This gush and fustian generosity is the 
other side of Jingoism. We have heard that the Boer 
is sometimes sceptical of real generosity. General Botha 
will hardly be credulous of the sham. 


There is a great deal to be said for Mr. Deakin’s 
desire that the proceedings of the Conference should be 
made public. We are allowed a précis; but a merely 
consultative conference will hardly stand the process of 
boiling down. If the Conference had the power to 
decide or to do anything, we might be quite content 
to know what was done and what was decided. We 
are all for saving executive bodies from publicity ; it 
gives the best chance to work. But when an assembly 
are empowered only to talk, there is nothing one 
wants to know about them except what they said. 
A précis does not give you what they said; it 
is supposed to give the substance of what is said, 
which is giving very little. And we feel the force of 
Mr. Deakin’s point that people in Australia and other 
distant places cannot be expected to maintain a lively 
interest in the Conference when nothing reminds them 
of its existence but the absence of their own Prime 
Minister. The interests of their daily life on the spot 
must crowd it out altogether; and so the Conference 
fail of its educative effect. 


The right note on these Imperial occasions is 
difficult to find. Only the natural orator strikes it 
exactly ; he can carry off what in others drops dead to 
the ridiculous. We have not the orator now in public 
life. To Mr. Balfour's qualities these occasions are 
peculiarly trying. The delicacy that shrinks shudder- 
ing from platitude and swagger may seem anzmic at 
these full-blooded festivals. Avoid discord, and how 
will you escape the deafening fanfare? However, 
Mr. Balfour succeeded in lifting the speeches to a high 
level. But in passing, of course, he must bring 
out poor old Rome as the awful example (Rome, the 
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one really successful empire the world has known !) ; 
this seems to be a necessary item in the menu of all 
Imperial dinners now. The nations that made the Roman 
holiday take their revenge by making Rome point all 
their morals. But Rome was only on Mr. Balfour's 
way. Finally he arrived at the conclusion that the 
true analogy to the future relations one to another of 
the various British dominions was the family, not an 
alliance, not a commercial partnership. Neither Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier nor Mr. Deakin, who followed, de- 
murred to this. It may be the right analogy, but it is 
terribly loose. 


We shall be in a better position to estimate the effect 
of the reduced postage rates on papers sent to Canada 
when the regulations are published. Meantime Mr. 
Buxton and Mr. Lemieux may be thanked for tackling 
at all a dangerous situation. American newspapers 
have for many years enjoyed an advantage in Canada 
distinctly prejudicial to the Empire. Even now, when the 
rate from Great Britain is to be brought down from 
4d. per Ib. to 1d., the difference between American and 
British postal facilities will be serious. The Americans 
will still be able to do for a farthing what we cannot 
do for less than a penny. Canada has at least given 
an earnest of her loyalty by undertaking to bear more 
than two-thirds of, the loss on the reduction. It is 
a pity Mr. Buxton did not see his way to make the 
rate on registered newspapers posted separately one 
halfpenny at least up to four ounces. 


By extending Lord Kitchener’s command in India for 
two years the Government have incidentally solved one 
or two rather difficult problems. We can quite imagine 
a War Secretary viewing with some alarm the advent 
of Lord Kitchener to the War Office, as it is certain 
that he would not prove to be so pliable as the present 
military members of the Army Council. Nor can we 
regard Lord Kitchener as altogether suited for such a 
post as that of Chief of the General Staff ; and of other 
posts which he could occupy there only remain now 
the Inspector Generalship and the command in Ireland. 
Again the plan gets rid of a difficulty as to the Indian 
command. As a rule this command goes alternately 
to the British and Indian armies. At present there 
is no particularly strong Indian candidate; whilst 
the strongest British candidate, Sir John French, has 
not much Indian experience ; and it is perhaps wise to 
keep him at home, available to command an expedition 
if necessary, as we have so few generals who have 
proved their capacity in the field on a large scale. 


The kingly meeting at Gaeta has, of course, excited 
the usual pother. Two sovereigns can meet no- 
where but ee and papers must read in it dire 

ortents of storm and war. Herr Basserman, the 

ader of the National Liberals in Germany, seems to 
have worked himself into a state of great excitement 
about the Gaeta meeting. It is an insult to Germany 
and a danger to the triple alliance that the King of 
England should pay a friendly visit to the King of 
Italy. However, no one is likely to be affected by this 
sort of talk ; hardly our Germanophobes here. It is 
quite possible that this speech was only part of the 
business of generating enthusiasm for the German 
navy. In that sense it would at any rate be intelligible. 


It is a pity that Mr. Carnegie, whose benefactions to 
education are so numerous, never thinks of himself. 
If he would give himself a few good historical works, 
and a coach to keep him straight in contemporary 
affairs, he would be doing a considerable service to the 
world: for millions oblige, and apparently he must 
be always talking. e will not stop to con- 
sider the ‘‘ substance” of his presidential address to 
the National Arbitration and Peace Congress at New 
York—we shall have quite enough of this vapouring 
about peace before long—but his Chinese illustration is 
too good to pass by. 


All the Powers, according to Mr. Carnegie, are to 
agree not to fight, and they are to join their forces 
together to fight any one of them who wants to fight. 
And the triumphant illustration of this brilliant idea is 
the five Powers in China. Mr. C ie is one of 
the few men who do not know that the period of the 


professed common international action at Peking was 
the most dangerous to international comity and peace 
the present generation has survived. The business on 
which the Powers met—saving the actual relief of the 
Legations, which was hardly an international deed—was 
miserably bungled, and the source of all the trouble, 
the Dowager-Empress, was restored; this was due 
solely to the tense nervousness of the different Govern- 
ments. Any settlement was the idea rather than keep 
the Powers at Peking a day longer than was necessary. 
Weare glad to see the ‘‘ Times” speak plainly about 
Mr. Carnegie’s ignorance. Really a coach or ‘‘ devil” 
at three hundred a year would save Mr. Carnegie all 
these blunders. 


M. de Martens’ letter in the ‘‘Times” of Monday 
has caused as much surprise in Russia as it has here. 
It came precisely at the time when the prospects of 
useful co-operation between the Government and the 
Douma seemed more favourable than they had ever 
been and when the danger of immediate dissolution 
was believed to be over. Much of M. de Martens’ 
criticism applies well enough to the first Douma, but 
is wider of the mark as to the second. The first ex- 
planation of the letter was that it was a feeler put out 
under instructions by M. de Martens to the European 
Governments with which he has for some months been 
in close communication as the Tsar’s agent on the 
Hague Conference. But this has been officially denied 
and the letter described as nothing more than a 
statement of M. de Martens’ personal views. M. de 
Martens has since admitted this to be so. It is said to 
have excited the utmost astonishment and displeasure 
in Government circles, and very probably it is a belated 
document which is no true index of the present relations 
between the Government and the Douma. 


M. Clémenceau has vividly illustrated the divorce 
between State and religion in France, and the Repub- 
lican Government’s view of that divorce, by refusing to 
allow any of the State functionaries— military, civil, or 
judicial—to take part in the traditional and time- 
honoured religious procession which makes the prin- 
cipal event in the Jeanne d’Arc celebration at Orleans. 
All parties—Republicans, Socialists, and Catholics alike 
—seem to be annoyed by the Government’s intolerance. 
For one thing M. Clémenceau is spoiling a show, and 
no Frenchman likes that. No doubt he is doing his 
best to make up the loss by glorifying the civil cere- 
mony. But the game is a little too obvious: anything 
to draw off the people from religion. He has made a 
mistake this time ; he has offended sentiment. 


French legal procedure is truly amazing. The Abbé 
Jouin was charged with inciting to resist the inventory- 
taking under the Separation Law. Most of the papers 
seized at the Nuncio’s house were read. The Abbé 
asked if he were mentioned in them. No; answered 
the prosecutor. Then do not read them, said the 
Abbé. Yet for about two hours they were read, and 
then the speeches for prosecution and defence dealt 
with them almost alone, and the Abbé was ignored. 
In the end the Abbé was fined 12s. 6d., and the sen- 
tence was attended with such chilling comments on the 
Separation Law in extenuation of the offence that both 
the Republican and the Clerical papers are agreed for 
once in declaring it to be an indirect condemnation of 
the law. The prosecution was plainly intended to 
make capital out of the Montagnini papers, and to 
prejudice public opinion against the action of the 
Vatican. The Court showed what it thought of this 
by its comment that the general public is incapable of 
clearly appreciating such delicate and controversial 
questions. 


The Apaches of Paris and other great centres are 
getting beyond the control of the police, as the French 

riminal Report just issued confesses, and crimes of 
murder and extreme violence committed by organised 
bands of hooligans have increased steadily and rapidly 
for some years. Our experience with garotters is 
recalled, and flogging is advocated by some of the 
alarmed newspapers. But ruffians who are not caught 
cannot be flogged, and so the police are applying to 
the Government to increase their powers of domiciliary 
search. They might take a hint from an earlier 
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phase in the history of the British hooligan. In 1753, 
when Henry Fielding was the Bow Street magistrate, a 
gang of villains and cut-throats were holding up London 
with murders and robberies. Fielding submitted a 

lan to the Privy Council, and he was provided with 
Finds to bribe informers. In a short time arrests were 
made and the gang broken up, and in the dark Novem- 
ber and December months London had complete immu- 
nity from robbery and murder. As anything about 
the author of ‘‘ Tom Jones” is seasonable just now, we 
may add that it was this work which completely broke 
down his failing health and sent him off to Lisbon, 
whence he never returned. 


We rather thought that when Lord Rosebery had his 
fling at the Radical doctrinaires—who want to take the 
land from the rich, grabbing Tory landlords and dis- 
tribute it in little bits to the poor—he would make his 
own side angry. Oddly enough, however, his speech 
has got him into slight conflict with Count Posadowsky, 
Minister of the Interior in the German Government ! 
The Count criticised Lord Rosebery’s view, and this 
drew from Lord Rosebery a strong disclaimer. It 
seems that the Count misunderstood Lord Rosebery. 
If so, surely he misunderstood with the rest of the 
world. Lord Rosebery declared against “artificial 
small holders”, he made light of the back-to-the-land 
bravado, and he urged that there was nobody to bring 
back, now the yeomen farmers had died out. If this 
did not amount to a condemnation of the programme 
of the Radicals, we do not know what would. May 
we expect, after this, to find Lord Rosebery a three 
acre and cow man? That by the way would be a 
capital plan save for the fact that the average English 
villager is as capable of managing the cow—to say 
nothing of the acres—as the cow of managing him. 


One result of the Colonial Conference seems to be 
that something pleasant is being said of almost every- 
body. Affability—the less friendly of our foreign critics 
will probably regard it as a sort of self-esteem—can rio 
further go. The Prime Minister not only applauded 
and regretted Mr. Chamberlain, he also made, at the 
Eighty Club, a pretty, almost sentimental, reference to 
Lord Rosebery. After Lord Rosebery’s own reference 
to the Government the other day, one half wondered 
whether they were ‘“‘on speaking terms ”—as Mr. 
Chamberlain once put it of Lord Rosebery and Sir 
William Harcourt. But the Prime Minister discovers 
in Lord Rosebery, after all this supposed estrange- 
ment, an old friend and still a friend. The stories 
about animosity between great political opponents are 
as a rule only believed by country cousins ; but it is a 
different case sometimes as between leaders in the 
same party. So that it must be a pleasant thing for us 
all to know now for certain that there is not and never 
was anything but friendly feelings between the present 
Liberal Prime Minister and the last one. 


The novelty of the Budget this year is the remission 
of 3d. off income-tax on ‘‘ earned” incomes under 
£2,000 a year. Mr. Asquith remembers that his last 
Budget was generally dubbed humdrum, and apparently 
thinks it necessary to put in something which shall fore- 
stall that class of criticism this year. He should have 
been strong enough to despise it. Generally, it is a 
safe and sound Budget enough. The death duties are, 
of course, increased ; no Chancellor of the Exchequer 
can resist that temptation. But with a surplus of over 
three millions, Mr. Asquith might not unnaturally have 
turned to showy finance instead of caring for paying off 
debt and placing credit on a firm basis. Probably some 
of his friends will want to know the reason for this sanity. 
In the figures the most notable thing is the enormous 
realised surplus, over five millions. This suggests 
very bad estimating, and Mr. Asquith’s explanation 
does not remove the impression. The remnant of the 
coal duty, now wantonly given up, produced no less 
than £1,495,000. 

Mr. Lloyd-George in his speech on the Patents and 

esigns Bill, which has passed its second reading, with 
the blessing of the Opposition and especially of the 
tariff reformers, said he had not been challenged as to 
the bearing of the Bill on the fiscal controversy. But 
point was raised later and very effectively by 


Mr. Bonar Law. Free-traders deny it; but whatever 
distinctions they draw, and the Solicitor-General drew 
them after Mr. Bonar Law had spoken, the Bill is one 
which a Liberal Government would not have intro- 
duced if it had not been for the fiscal reform move- 
ment. It is this which has drawn attention to the 
unfair advantages over home producers which our 
law was encouraging because everybody was lulled to 
sleep by free-trade theory. The Merchant Shipping 
Bill and this Bill are directly aimed at unfair foreign 
competition, and Mr. Lloyd-George need not be sur- 
prised if conclusions are drawn which make him wince. 


Mr. Bellairs’ naval resolution was not a success. 
Technically there might be a good deal to say for 
some of his arguments, but he made a mistake in 
attacking the Board of Admiralty instead of attacking 
the peace-at-any-price attitude of a section of the Govern- 
ment. The official leaders of the Opposition, indeed, 
lent no aid to Mr. Bellairs and his resolution against 
the Board of Admiralty was negatived without a division, 
after Mr. Lee’s cold douche. Mr. Bellairs would have 
done better to take his courage in both hands and 
attack his own leader for talk of disarmament and 
economy which really threaten the Navy. As it was, 
Mr. Robertson defended the Board of Admiralty with 
a good deal of force, sneered—incidentally—at a certain 
‘* grave and revered weekly paper”, and Mr. Bellairs 
achieved nothing to speak of. In the House of Peers 
Lord Tweedmouth was certainly strong in his promises 
of a strong Navy. 


The Criminal Appeal Bill which was introduced on 
Wednesday by the Attorney-General is the fruit of the 
discussion on the Chancellor’s Bill of last year in the 
House of Lords. Many objections have been removed 
which were then taken by experienced lawyers, and it is 
probable that the hope of the Attorney-General will 
now be realised and the Bill be non-contentious. The 
latest scandal in connexion with Home Office pro- 
cedure and newspaper retrials has convinced everybody 
that a Criminal Appeal Court is necessary. The new 
Court, by the Bill, is to be practically the Court for 
Crown Cases Reserved, with seven judges. But there 
must be more business for the new Court than for the 
old one. Even if it sat only three or four times oftener 
in the course of the year this would be more than the 
business of the Courts could stand, being so bad as 
it is at present. But Sir Lawson Walton said nothing 
about that ; though it is not possible to conceive of the 
new Court being feasible unless the judicial bench is 
strengthened. 


The collector of political curios a few years hence 
will probably be offering a fancy price for a genuine 
copy of the famous whip sent out by Sir Alexander 
Acland Hood a few days ago. People who possess a 
copy should treasure it up. ‘‘ Physically incapable ” 
of sitting up late at night indeed ! robustious Radical- 
ism is very much offended by these harsh words. But 
the Chief Whip, at any rate, may claim that he was 
not so unkind as Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who 
once suggested that the fashionable young politicians of 
the Conservative party preferred palaces of variety at 
night to the House of Commons. We doubt, however, 
if anyone will induce the House to take kindly again to 
late hours. Windham’s eloquence and logic may have 
waxed as the dawn lit up the windows of the old 
Houses of Parliament, but in these days the tendency 
is to grow more and more ‘‘ mentally incapable” after 
midnight. Late hours—late hours at any rate devoted 
to work—are not popular now. In the House of 
Commons they shortened the lives of too many men a 
generation since. 


It is impossible to draw any other conclusion from 
the North Belfast election than that Ulster has taken 
natural alarm at the attitude of the Government 
on the question of Devolution. Both candidates 
are described as Unionist, though some of Mr. Walker’s 
utterances were worthy of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman. They would have left him with a free 
hand if not an open mind. Standing as a Labour 
candidate he was to all intents and purposes a Govern- 
ment candidate, and Belfast’s determination to have 
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nothing to do with Home Rule, by whatever name it 
might be called, is shown in the extraordinary increase 
in the Unionist poll. Sir Daniel Dixon in 1906 secured 
fewer than 5,000 votes; Mr. G. Clark, his successor, 
has been elected by over 6,000, whilst there is a heavy 
drop in Mr. Walker's figure. The majority of 1,827 is 
more than 1,500 in advance of the Unionist figure fifteen 
months ago, and is the more striking that this was Mr. 
Walker’s third attempt to capture the seat. 


The campaign waged against Sir Horace Plunkett 
by Nationalist members shows—if evidence were 
needed—how completely the Irish Parliamentary Part 
stands aloof from the real life of Ireland. The Council 
of Agriculture, two-thirds of whose members, mostly 
Home Rulers, are elected by the County Councils, has 
definitely expressed its confidence in Sir Horace’s 
administration of the Department of Agriculture. Yet 
the carpet-baggers whom a Dublin caucus selects to 
represent Irish constituencies are shrieking against 
the Vice-President whom the genuine representatives 
of rural Ireland support. Apart from the sheer dis- 
honesty of the campaign, what is to be said of the 
political consistency of Irish Nationalists who implore 
the Imperial Government to remove from his post an 
Irishman who commands the support of a really repre- 
sentative body of his countrymen? Liberal Ministries 
have by long disuse lost the power of supporting 
servants of the State against any noisy mob that may 
single them out for attack—though, as we pointed out, 
Mr. Birrell did seem to pluck up a little courage when 
Mr. MacNeill beset him recently in the matter of Sir 
Horace Plunkett. 


A little while ago Mr. John Burns told Mr. Lupton 
that he would be perfectly prepared to eat vaccinated 
veal if it were served up in the House of Commons 
dining-room. Either he did not know what vaccinated 
veal looks like, or he knew Mr. Jacoby M.P. too well 
to suppose that there was really any risk of such 
a horrid ordeal. Vaccinated veal, for one thing, 
turns black in the cooking, a fact Mr. Lupton drew 
from Mr. Jacoby by a question on Tuesday. Mr. 
Jacoby hastened to say that this dish never 
appeared on the House of Commons tables. Truly the 
idea of eating such a thing is shocking: we would 
rather live on cabbage and rice-pudding the rest of our 
lives, though undoubtedly, as Kenelm Chillingly said, 
tapping his tooth, the human jaw was meant to be 
carnivorous. But what does Mr. Lupton really sup- 
pose his information about vaccinated veal proves 
against vaccination? Possibly if mutton or beef were 
inoculated with quinine or iron it might turn a queer 
colour: yet this would not prove that quinine was a 
bad or dangerous thing. 


The Academy loses nothing of its large stock of 
mediocrity by the death of Mr. Hook. There is no 
doubt that he was well above this class—a notable 
painter of the sea. Hook gave the idea of being 
** breezy” and wholesome and direct in all his work, 
and these qualities do not imply distinction in art as a 
rule. But here was an exception. Some of his paint- 
ings of sea and river dwell in the mind even if one has 
not seen them for years. Many people will recall one 
in particular, of some chubby boys angling for perch, 
full of strength and refreshment. Hook was nothing if 
not invigorating. There was a manhood about his 
work that can be compared with that of Millais. 


We should not have referred last week to Mr. Lionel 
Cust—an editor of one of the defective editions of 
Ruskin’s ‘‘ Modern Painters ’—had it not been for the 
fact that he has been mentioned in this matter as 
Keeper of the King’s Pictures. This is a most dis- 
tinguished and important office, and remembering 
what Ruskin did for English art—his work for Turner, 
for instance—we do think it truly a pity that the 
holder of the office should identify himself with reprints 
of an edition of ‘‘ Modern Painters "’ which the author 
condemned and discarded. Mr. Cust has, no doubt, 
edited the reprint in his private capacity only ; but we 
find he has been advertised, in connexion with this 
book, in his public and official capacity. Was this with 
his consent or knowledge ? 


THE BUDGET. 


M R. ASQUITH’S strength as a Chancellor of the 

Exchequer lies in his resolute avoidance of sen- 
sational finance. With a realised balance from the 
past year of 45,399,000, and an estimated surplus for 
the coming year of £3,433,000, a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is exposed to the temptation of pleasing his 
friends, and winning cheap applause from the party 
organs, by making striking remissions of taxation, 
or inaugurating social reforms. It is very creditable 
to Mr. Asquith that he has resisted this temptation, 
and declared the paramount duty of the Government 
to be ‘‘a substantial and exceptional further reduction 
of debt”. We feel sure that the best financial autho- 
rities, both in the City and at Whitehall, will agree 
with the Chancellor of the Exchequer that the Govern- 
ment are ‘‘under the immediate obligation of rein- 
stating and improving the national credit”. We have 
never echoed the cackle of purblind partisans, which 
ascribes the prolonged depression on the Stock 
Exchange to the existence of a Radical Government. 
At their present price 25 per cent. Consols stand 
at the equivalent of Three per Cents. over par. But 
it is true that there has been ‘a great strain upon 
credit’ during the past twelve months due to the 
borrowings of Governments and municipalities, the 
abnormal activity of trade, the earthquakes in San 
Francisco and the West Indies, and the crash in 
American railway stocks. Mr. Asquith summed up 
the Stock Exchange position when he said, ‘‘ The 
existing condition of things is largely due to un- 
liquidated committals of recent years, and is a 
serious embarrassment, not to the Government alone”’. 
That is just it. The great financial houses and their 
clients are loaded up with the War Loans of Great 
Britain, Russia and Japan, which can only be slowly 
absorbed by the investors of the world. No financial 
policy can so effectually help to relieve this congestion 
as the steady payment of debt. But the persistent 
purchase of Consols and War Loan steck bars any- 
thing like socialistic fireworks. Mr. Asquith, we 
hardly need to be told, is not a socialist; but before 
this Parliament comes to an end, and, he hopes, before 
the close of next Session, he intends ‘‘to lay firm 
the foundations ” of a system of old-age pensions. 
For the current year there is to be no change in 
indirect taxation ; and the only changes in direct taxa- 
tion are an increase in the scale of death duties, anda 
remission of 3d. in the pound on ‘‘ earned ” incomes, 
as distinguished from incomes arising from the interest 
on investments. There will, of course, be the usual 
disappointment among the tea, sugar, and tobacco 
interests that there are no remissions of duty. But 
sound and responsible financiers will endorse Mr. 
Asquith’s decision. 

With regard to his realised balance from last year of 
45,399,000, Mr. Asquith complained that he had been 
‘*the object of much misdirected calculation on this 
sum by those who were unfamiliar with the difference 
between realised balance of one year and estimated 
surplus of the other”. It is curious how widespread 
is the notion that a Chancellor of the Exchequer can 
remit taxation, or make grants, out of the realised 
balance of the year that is past, which goes in reduc- 
tion of debt. The remissions of taxation for the 
coming year are, of course, made out of the estimated 
excess of revenue over expenditure for the coming 
year. The figure of £5,399,000 as the balance of 
revenue over expenditure seems enormous, but 
when examined it appears that it is mainly 
due to the fact that the actual expenditure was 
£3»400,000 (in round figures) less than the estimate. 
So that it is by economy rather than by exuberant 
revenue that this wonderful surplus has been obtained. 
Indeed the Chancellor of the Exchequer admitted that 
the revenue ‘‘ had shown no great elasticity”, and ‘‘ in 
view of the undoubted prosperity of trade was dis- 
tinctly disappointing”. Tea and sugar very slightly 
exceeded the estimate ; in the ‘‘alcohol group” there 
has been ‘‘a progressive and formidable decline”, 
though beer and spirits exceeded the estimate by 
4#150,000; income-tax only slightly exceeded the 
estimate ; while stamps and Post Office receipts 
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have fallen off owing to a decline in Stock Ex- 
change operations. Yet ‘‘the figures were a record 
as regards exports, imports, and consumption”. Now 
what does all this mean? It means that if three or 
four millionaires had not died, and if the Govern- 
ment had not reduced expenditure by £ 3,400,000, 
instead of a credit balance of £5,399,000 there 
would probably not have been any surplus at 
all. It means that our system of indirect taxation 
is so arranged that in a _ record year of enor- 
mous imports the revenue is described by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer as ‘‘ inelastic” and 
“distinctly disappointing", and that the national 
finance has to depend on the death duties and 
the reduction of expenditure. Suppose that no 
millionaires died in the year, and that reduction of ex- 
penditure were impossible, where should we be? With 
a tariff on foreign manufactures the surplus would 
robably have been 415,000,000 or £20,000,000. Yet 
Mr. Asquith says that Free-trade is the limitation that 
separates sound ground from an unfathomable morass ! 
With his own revenue before him, can he believe it ? 
Turning to the changes of direct taxation for 
the coming year, the death duties on million- 
aires are severely scaled up. The duty on one 
million is to be 10 per cent.; on estates of two millions, 
10 per cent. on the first million and 14 per cent. on 
the second million; on estates of three millions 
and upwards, 10 per cent. for the first million and 
15 per cent. on every subsequent million; so that the 
executors of a man who left three millions might 
have to pay £450,000 to the State. The duties on 
estates from £120,000 to £750,000 are also raised. 
It is useless now to object to increase in the death 
duties. As a financial policy, both parties have 
endorsed it. And it is of course popular. Every- 
one who has no death duty to pay feels that the 
man who succeeds to a large fortune is such a 
lucky individual that he can well afford to pay a 
handsome toll to the State. The reduction of the 
income-tax to 9d. in the pound on “ earned” incomes 
of less than £2,000 a year is not, in our judgment, 
a wise reform. The income-tax should certainly have 
been reduced 3d. on all incomes. Or, if Mr. Asquith 
was bent on differentiation, he might have reduced 
the tax by 6d. on all incomes under 41,000; by 3d. on 
all incomes between Fe 1,000 and £5,000; and by 14d. 
on all incomes over £5,000. Whatever differentiation 
he adopted should have been on the amount, not 
the source, of the income. The attempt to distinguish 
between earned and unearned income will lead to 
much deception, inquisition and annoyance, besides 
expense. In the first place, the distinction is unjust to 
women. It is very hard that a widow or spinster with 
£1,000 a year should pay 1s. income-tax, whilst a 
lawyer or stockbroker would get off with 9d. The 
taxable capacity of a woman living on the interest of 
capital is really less than that of a professional man. 
Then who is to say when an income is earned? 
There are a great many men who work as hard at 
the investment of their capital as any banker or 
stockbroker. There are many country gentlemen who 
work a great deal harder over their estates than any 
farmer or land-agent. Besides, £2,000 is just the 
figure below which a great many men would be very 
reluctant to declare their incomes, particularly profes- 
sional men. There will have to be endless inquiries 
before commissioners or surveyors; and there are 
many cases in which a declaration of income may 
seriously injure a man in business. At present, unless 
an income is below £700, there need be no declaration. 
We are sure that this differentiation of incomes will be 
So unpopular that all gratitude for the remission of 3d. 
will be obliterated. Indeed, a great many men, for the 
reasons indicated above, will not claim the reduction ; 
so that very few people will be pleased. This is a 
blunder which a little more knowledge of the world 
would have enabled Mr. Asquith to escape. Mr. 
Asquith has practised at the Bar, and is naturally 
shrewd. It seems to us so incomprehensible that 


he should have committed such a bétise that we suspect 
the thing has been thrust on him by the permanent 
Officials at the Treasury and Inland Revenue as a less 
It is pretty well 


evil than a graduated income-tax. 


known that the permanent officials are opposed to a 
systematic graduation of the income-tax, which would 
certainly give trouble ; and it is not unlikely that they 
persuaded Mr. Asquith to accept this compromise. If 
this be the explanation, Mr. Asquith will regret his 
weakness. In all other respects we believe the Budget 
will be welcomed in the City and throughout the 
country. 


FACT AND THE COLONIAL CONFERENCE. 


‘i brief and unsatisfactory report published on 
Thursday morning of the proceedings at the 
Colonial Conference on Wednesday shows that there 
is not yet a right conception of the Conference in 
Government circles. Anyone with Lord Elgin’s dis- 
patch before him could have made up that report some 
weeks ago. It throws no light whatever upon the 
facts of the situation discussed, or on the attitude of 
the Colonial Premiers, and it is of fundamental import- 
ance that at this crisis in the history of the Empire 
these matters should be known. 

We cannot accept the view that the Conference 
should be conducted with the stipulation that nothing 
whatever should be said to ‘‘embarrass the Govern- 
ment”. That is their affair—we want the facts. The 
Conference is the one great opportunity we have for 
getting face to face with the problems of Imperial 
organisation, irrespective of party politics, and we 
expect from the Colonial Premiers and our own Govern- 
ment that without fear or prejudice they will state the 
facts in such a manner that British citizens throughout 
the Empire will understandthem. It is more important 
to insist upon this aspect of the Conference, because up 
to the present far too little has been done to instruct 
the British public on the nature of the issues at 
stake. If we could assume that since 1902 every oppor- 
tunity had been taken to bring home to the British 
electorate the character of the problems which had to be 
dealt with, and to place before them the information 
upon which decisions had to be reached, we might 
watch the progress of affairs, even though the dis- 
cussions were conducted in camera, With equanimity. 
It is a plain fact of political history that this has not 
been done. The question of fundamental importance 
at the Conference is that of trade relations within the 
Empire. It is notorious that these issues were deliber- 
ately shirked both before and after the General Election. 
Neither Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, the present 
Prime Minister, nor any other responsible statesman on 
the Liberal side, put the alternative of acceptance or rejec- 
tion of the colonial offer before the British electorate. 
No one now denies that at the Conference of 1902 a 
definite colonial offer was made. It is notorious that 
free-trade speakers throughout the country, respon- 
sible politicians of all grades, denied it blankly. On 
the return of the present Government they, on their 
own initiative, introduced a fiscal resolution to the 
House of Commons, pledging themselves against the 
imposition of a corn duty, and of a general tariff on 
manufactures. Yet Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
and his colleagues declined the insistent invitation of 
Mr. Balfour to define what was meant by this im- 
portant resolution, and to say to what extent it limited 
the action of the present Government. ‘‘ Enough of 
this foolery ” is all the Prime Minister could say. Of 
the measures introduced by the present Government, 
some, like the Merchant Shipping Act and the Patents 
Bill, are distinctly protectionist. Yet we do not know 
in the least how far the present Government would 
consider themselves able to depart from the present 
fiscal system, either indirectly by tampering with the 
present transport relations of the Empire, or directly by 
re-arranging the revenue duties in order to meet the 
wishes of the colonies. In the last fiscal debate 
Mr. Winston Churchill said the Government were not 
going into the Conference with an open mind on the 
trade issues. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s intro- 
ductory speech seems to indicate that the mind of the 
Government is not at any rate entirely closed. While 
there is this mystery about the real attitude of the 
Government as to the agenda of the Conference, we can 
have no confidence that adequate information has been 
collected by the various departments concerned upon 
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the issues which have to be discussed. Before Easter 
many questions were addressed to Ministers on the 
subjects likely to arise at the Colonial Conference. The 
replies showed that the statistical information at the 
command of the Government was imperfect and in- 
accurate. They showed some conflict of opinion 
between the different departments as to the actual facts 
of the present tariff situation in Canada, and the new 
powers conferred on the Canadian Government by the 
institution of the Intermediate Tariff. Already, since 
the reopening of the Session, Ministers have shown 
the same lack of grip. There are scarcely any more 
important Imperial questions than those discussed at 
the Merchant Shipping Conference. They concern 
nearly all parts of the Empire, for clearly a principle 
established in regard to the control of the coasting 
trade in the case of Australia and New Zealand must 
make a precedent for dealing with the similar questions 
in regard to Canada and other parts of the Empire. 
Yet we are told that the questions discussed at the 
Merchant Shipping Conference all concern the local 
conditions of Australia and New Zealand, and the 
Secretary of State does not consider that the resolu- 
tions arrived at in conference with Australian and New 
Zealand delegates affect in any way the question of 
coasting trade in Canada, or that any communication 
with the Dominion Government on the subject is 
necessary. 

Is there again the slightest reason for supposing that 
the British electorate is in a position to entrust the 
present Government, without the safeguard that pub- 
licity alone can give, to state the attitude of the United 
Kingdom on the question of preference? Take the 
case of Canada: Mr. Fielding introduced his Budget 
at the end of November, and then made an extremely 
important speech explaining in detail the working of 
the new Canadian Tariff and the general attitude of 
the Canadian Government to the question of preferen- 
tial trade. This important speech was entirely passed 
over by the free-trade press of the United Kingdom, 
with the exception of one paper which gave a very brief 
résumé. The free-trade press has refrained from the 
discussion of the detailed measures introduced by the 
Canadian Government. When questions have been 
addressed to Ministers in the House, the replies have 
very rarely thrown any light upon the subject. In the 
fiscal debate on Mr. Hills’ resolution no reference was 
made on the Government side of the House to even the 
broad features of the new Canadian Tariff. In the Cana- 
dian Parliament and the Canadian press there has been 
much discussion of the Intermediate Tariff, and the 
direct negotiations with foreign countries which the 
Intermediate Tariff involves. The Foreign Office here 
has been asked to throw light upon those subjects 
which obviously are of vital importance to the Empire as 
a whole, but the attempt to obtain information has not 
been successful. On 11 April Sir Richard Cartwright, 
the acting Premier of Canada during Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier’s absence, stated that after the Conference the 
Canadian Government intended to negotiate with cer- 
tain foreign countries with a view to bringing the 
Intermediate Tariff into operation. The successful 
conduct of such negotiations and the conclusion of 
treaties or conventions with the foreign countries 
concerned must necessarily have a far-reaching effect 
not only on the relations between the United Kingdom 
and Canada but the general commercial relations of 
the British Empire. Yet it is impossible to obtain any 
information from the Government as to the facts of the 
situation. 

In these circumstances it is impossible to regard the 
present situation without grave anxiety. We have not 
the least desire to make party par out of the Con- 
ference, or out of any aspect of Imperial relations. 
But if questions now being discussed at the Conference 
are to be removed from the arena of party politics, and 
the Government are to be vnerted as in any sense 
whatever trustees for the United Kingdom and the 
Empire, we must have a full and clear disclosure of 
the facts laid before the Conference, of the attitude of 
the colonies, and of the arguments and declarations of 
policy made by the Government. 


SF 


CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM IN AUSTRIA. 


(CC eaerran Socialism is a misnomer ; for though 
the followers of Dr. Lueger are certainly Christians 
they are Socialists only in Sir William Harcourt’s sense 
of the word: ‘‘ Socialists? Why, bless you, we are 
all Socialists now.” A more correct description would 
perhaps be ‘‘ Christian Social Reformers”. They were 
at one time the most denounced of all parties, and the 
British press rang with attacks on their revolutiona 
propaganda. They were justified in so far as they 
endeavoured to emancipate their fellow-countrymen 
from the domination of the Jewish usurer and of the 
Jewish press. It may also be argued that Dr. Lueger 
was not wholly without blame, for he had introduced 
a leaven of personalities into his speeches and had 
raised abuse to the dignity of a fine art. He had made 
many enemies in the process, for his methods were 
rough and ready ; but time has worked wonders with 
political agitators before Dr. Lueger. He has mel- 
lowed with increasing years, his health is not what it 
once was and his tongue has lost much of its original 
bitterness. Moreover the Christian Socialists who 
have hitherto been but an active and energetic group 
must now be regarded as a serious political party, 
The concession of universal suffrage will uproot many 
of the old Austrian parties. The influence of the large 
landed proprietors, of whom five thousand paying from 
50 to 250 florins in taxes sent eighty-five deputies to 
the Reichsrat, is gone for ever. Five hundred and fifty 
members of Chambers of Commerce and large manu- 
facturers will no longer have but twenty-one deputies 
of their own. The restricted suffrage of the large 
towns is a thing of the past, and the rural districts 
whose franchise was direct in some provinces of the 
Empire and indirect in others are absorbed in the great 
mass of the voters, who henceforth possess the same 
qualifications and the same rights. The old German 
Liberal party, which at one time claimed to be an Im- 
perial party and sent two hundred and twenty members 
to Parliament, has lost much of its prestige and almost 
allitsinfluence. Czechs, Poles, Ruthenians, Roumanians, 
Slovenes, Croats and Serbs, in short the Slav nation- 
alities, will doubtless carry the majority of the voters 
with them, and could, if united, govern the Austrian 
Empire; but they are split up amongst themselves 
and weakened by defections to Christian Socialism 
and to Social Democracy, which may win many 
seats and become an important factor in the new 
Reichsrat. Their most formidable enemies both in 
town and country are the Christian Socialists, and 
it is therefore advisable to consider the composition 
and the political influence of this group now on 
the eve of becoming an important factor in the Austrian 
Reichsrat. 
Dr. Lueger, who lately celebrated his jubilee as 
Mayor of Vienna, was its founder, its orator, and its 
leader; but he is now no longer able to take so 
prominent a part in political agitation. Though 
he retains his popularity with the people he has 
necessarily lost some of his influence over his following. 
Prince Alois Lichtenstein was once a diplomat of no 
mean ability and has shown much capacity in difficult 
circumstances. Dr. Scheicher is a social reformer who 
has done much for the people ; but the two most active 
members of the party are Dr. Gessmann and Councillor 
Kunschak. The former is not only a most capable 
organiser and an untiring worker, but a man of con- 
siderable ability and of some statesmanship. The 
latter, originally a saddler’s apprentice, and now town 
councillor of Vienna, has done much to commend the 
policy of his party to the working classes of the capital, 
and is for that reason the one man whom the Social 
Democrats in their speeches and in their writings signal 
out for the most unmeasured abuse. It is to these 
men that Christian Socialism owes its present influence 
and power. They have gone through the whole of the 
empire from the Bodensee and the sources of the Rhine 
on the one side to the Bukowina on the Russian and 
Roumanian frontier on the other. They have preached 
Christian Socialism and a policy of social reform in Silesia 
and in Bohemia as well as in the Tyrol and at Trieste, 
and they have laid the foundations of a Christian 


Socialist party amongst the Czechs of Bohemia and of 
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Moravia, amongst Poles, Croats and Slovenes. They | 
have gone even further still, for they have talked to 
Magyars and Germans in Hungary, expounded their | 
policy and explained to them that it is not bounded by 
the limitations of race, but ought to be common to all 
citizens of the dual monarchy. It is not revolutionary 
in any political sense, for it claims for Austria reforms 
which we either enjoy already or which many of 
our Conservative leaders have embodied in their party 
programme. It includes comprehensive measures of 
social reform, coupled with a complete change in the 
incidence of taxation, the reduction of indirect and the 
increase of direct taxation. This includes the adop- 
tion and the extension of the system of State in- 
surance that now prevails in Germany. The middle 
classes are to enjoy economic protection; industry 
is to be emancipated from its present restrictions 
and landed property to be freed from its encumbrances. 
The hours of labour are to be reduced in the case of 
women and children as occurs under our Factory Acts, 
whilst regulations are to be made dealing with over- 
time, night-work as well as work on Sundays and on 
holidays. As Prince Alois Lichtenstein said when he 
presided at their party demonstration on 10 March, 1907, 
the battle in Austria will be one between Christian 
Socialism on the one side and Social Democracy upon 
the other: ‘‘ We are Social Reformers, they are Revo- 
lutionaries. We desire the social peace and the 
contentment of all our working classes on the strong 
firm basis of that old Christian civilisation which has 
prevailed for two thousand years. They wish when 
they have destroyed Religion and the Monarchy, the 
feeling of home and the love of the Fatherland, to set up 
the eternal dissatisfaction of the great masses of the 
people. Universal suffrage with equal rights to all is 
the Plevna in which Social Democracy has entrenched 
and fortified itself. Austria looks to us as to the 
party whose organisation, readiness and enthusiasm 
alone are ready to face the disciplined forces of 
Social Democracy under the autocratic leadership 
of the Jews. Let us prove to the world that those 
patriots who have placed their trust in us have nat 
been deceived.” 

Such is the programme and such is the policy of the 
Austrian Christian Socialist party. It cannot be denied 
that in some respects it goes a long way, but the situa- 
tion in Austria is acute and requires strong remedies. 
This fact is recognised by the ‘‘ Vaterland”, which 
speaks for the old clerical and Conservative party, and 
admits that the fundamental principles of the programme 
deserve approbation and justify the claim of the party 
to occupy a prominent position in the coming Parlia- 
ment. The Christian Socialists however make a still 
stronger claim. They hope to assert the predominance 
of Germany in Austria and in time to unite all the 
German elements not only in Austria but in Hungary 
oo whatever threatens to disintegrate the empire. 

hey wish to regulate its relations with Hungary and 
have supported universal suffrage in Austria with the 
object of destroying the supremacy of the Magyars in 
the neighbouring kingdom. ‘‘ We wish to secure an 
united Empire in which no nationality shall suffer under 
the yoke of another, an Empire in which liberty and 
justice shall prevail. In this spirit we desire the 
restoration of the Empire of the Habsburgs as the 
haven of its many peoples.” They argue that unless 
the ‘‘ Ausgleich” can be formulated on principles fair 
to Austria as well as to Hungary it would be better to 
‘Separate the two monarchies from one another. It is 
impossible at this moment to foresee what the verdict of 
the General Election will be. The calculations of those 
political wirepullers who have penne so many 
constituencies to their own satisfaction may be disturbed 
by two forces whose respective power in the coming 
Reichsrat cannot now be gauged. Both appeal to the 
people direct, and we have yet to see how the people 
will respond to their appeal. One thing is certain, that 
in the interests of Europe and of humanity the success 
of the Christian Social Reformer is immeasurably pre- 
ferable to that of the Social Democrat. 


DEMENTIA AMERICANA. 


F American law and customs are ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon”, as 
we hear repeated ad nauseam, they must have 
diablement changé en route. The Thaw case will at 
least serve one useful purpose if it helps to end 
a stereotyped tag which spurious sentiment and not 
actual fact has put into circulation. We used to hear 
in England a very properly expressed contempt for 
the melodramatic, rhetorical and sentimental incidents 
of French criminal trials ; but nothing in France was 
ever so fitted to excite scorn as the trial of Thaw, 
which was nothing but a burlesque and travesty of an 
English criminal trial from beginning to end. It is 
desirable to understand this because there is consider- 
able danger that the disgust which the Thaw trial has 
caused in England may do much harm in prejudicing 
needful changes in our criminal administration. In 
America it is not unusual for criminals to appeal from 
their sentences, not to prove their innocence, but if pos- 
sible to escape by means of technicalities and subtleties 
which have been swept away in England by our 
reformed legal procedure. To English people this 
system of appeal has been a manifest scandal, and it 
has hindered for long the attempt to establish here a 
Court of Criminal Appeal. Now when we are on the 
point of establishing such a Court, it would be unfortu- 
nate if the latest American legal scandal should preju- 
dice a reform for which there is a good case on 
its own merits. Just as there would be no chance 
in England of a criminal trial on such simple issues as 
those raised in the Thaw trial being prolonged as in- 
ordinately, so there would be no such scandals possible 
under the Criminal Appeal Bill. An American criminal 
trial has a: much closer similarity to an English civil 
suit than it has to an English criminal trial. This is 
the reason why a criminal like Thaw with plenty of 
money can put off his case as he did for months. He 
fights the State as he would fight the plaintiff who was 
suing him for a debt he was determined not to pay or 
to compel him to do something he would not do until all 
resources of evasion were exhausted. Clever English 
lawyers know all the tricks of this kind of campaign ; 
but there is little room for their cleverness in criminal 
trials. After the magisterial inquiries, which are 
sometimes prolonged, a case comes on with almost 
mechanical regularity in a very short time; if it is to 
be at the Central Criminal Court. In the country this 
ages age is in too many instances not so certain. 
o too when the American trial is over, the appeals 
which may be taken resemble the multiplicity of appeals 
in our civil cases. We have an unnecessary luxuriance 
of civil appeals and a complete absence of any Court 
at all for criminal appeals. In America there is a 
superfluous luxuriance of both. If the Thaw trial had 
ended definitely, there would have been appeals for the 
next two or three years: just about the time during 
which an important civil case takes here to get from 
the jury and through the House of Lords. 

The prolongation of the Thaw trial was largely due 
to another resemblance to an English civil trial. 
English counsel strive in a civil suit with equal zeal 
whether they are for plaintiff or defendant. In a 
criminal case it is seemly that only the counsel for the 
defence should appear to be straining every nerve for 
victory. The Thaw trial showed that the American 
Courts are following the tradition of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth and not of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. They fought over the admission or rejection 
of evidence with eager personal rivalry. The question 
was not so much, Was Thaw innocent or guilty? as 
whether Mr. Delmas or Mr. Jerome was the smarter 
lawyer. Meanwhile the Judge sat by almost powerless 
and with little control over the proceedings or the 
conduct of counsel. No one will deny that these 
gentlemen are clever and able lawyers. They must 
be preternaturally so for American lawyers are arti- 
ficially stimulated in the hothouse, or rather tropical 


jungle, of American law. America is millionaire-ridden, 
that is one of the morals of the Thaw case, but it is also 
lawyer-ridden as is no other country in the world, and 
this is another moral of the Thaw case. There must 
now be added to its other riders the professional 
psychologist from whom the millionaire is able to 
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purchase any pseudo-scientific demonstration which 
will bamboozle the ignorant juryman, who is con- 
stantly reminded too by the newspapers while the 
trial is going on that if he is not a believer in 
‘dementia Americana”, as expounded by Mr. 
Delmas, he is a traitor to the purity of the American 
home. Well, ‘‘dementia Americana” is common 
enough, and it usually takes the form of lynching 
negroes. Often we are told that American public 
opinion disapproves of lynching ; but we do not under- 
stand how that can be maintained now a New 
York jury has refused to convict Thaw for lynch- 
ing White. According to a statement said to 
have been made by the mother of Mrs. Thaw, 
she would have shot White herself if Evelyn had 
told her what she told the jury. And why not? 
Surely the mother would have as much right as the 
husband to plead the ‘‘dementia Americana” and 
shoot White on the unsupported assertions of Evelyn. 
Nothing could be more ludicrous than the defence of 
Mr. Delmas on this point. He was trying to prove 
that Thaw was a lunatic when he shot White, and yet 
he introduced that famous flight of shoddy eloquence 
about protecting the purity of the American home. 
Thaw a lunatic with a mission to protect the sanctity 
of the domestic hearth! American flapdoodle oratory 
has seldom taken a higher flight or sunk to lower 
bathos than this. It is not credible that the jury be- 
lieved Thaw to be insane in anything like the sense of 
insanity as laid down by the Judge. The ‘‘ dementia 
Americana” is the only explanation of the jury’s dis- 
agreement. Some proportion of them must have 
believed that Thaw was justified in shooting White, 
as some proportion of English people believed 
Rayner was justified in shooting Mr. Whiteley. The 
difference between the two cases is that this dangerous 
doctrine has not been heard of in our Courts; and the 
only encouragement it has received is the Home 
Secretary’s pandering to the agitation that arose after 
Rayner’s sentence. 

In America it may not be so perilous as might 
be supposed. They will continue to electrocute the 
common criminal without giving themselves so much 
trouble as they did over Thaw’s ‘‘ exaggerated 
ego” or even his ‘‘dementia Americana”, though 
there is just as much of it amongst the lower 
classes as there is amongst millionaires. An American 
jury, we do not doubt, would have disposed of Rayner 
as quickly as our Old Bailey jury did. Nor must we 
be too complimentary to the commonsense of the 
British in contrast with the American juryman. We 
must not forget that it was not until the feminine 
element appeared that the aberration in Rayner’s case 
began. In Thaw’s it was overwhelming from the 
beginning. It would be curious to see how it would 
come through the ordeal of a second trial; it might 
lose its effect by repetition. Whether there will be 
a second trial, however, is doubtful. There may be 
an arrangement by which Thaw will be taken as insane 
at present, though a commission of experts found he is 
not. After some detention it would be an easy matter 
to show that he was quite recovered—and the Thaw 
case would at last be over. 


THE TREASURY AND THE CHANTREY 
TRUST. 


“THE subject of the Chantrey Trust was raised again 

in Parliament last Wednesday by a question ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of the Treasury by Mr. Middle- 
more. Before dealing with this, let us remind our 
readers how the question stands. In 1904 a Committee 
of the House of Lords inquired into the Academy's 
administration of the trust, criticised their action and 
made certain recommendations. The most important 
was that the purchasing committee should consist of 
three members, one of them to be an Associate nomi- 
nated by the body of Associates. The Academy, after 
some delay, announced that they proposed to meet this 
recommendation by appointing a small committee, not 
to purchase but to recommend purchases to the Council. 
This compromise took effect last summer. The com- 


mittee appointed is known to have made some ex. 
cellent recommendations, but these were thrown over 
by the Council, and purchases of the old character 
were announced. The Academy, in a word, has com. 
pletely flouted the recommendations of the Lords Com. 
mittee, and evidently intends to go on as if nothing had 
happened. 

It is perhaps well that there should be no mistake 
about this spirit on the part of the Academy ; for one 
or two concessions might have deceived the public, and 
led them to suppose that reform could be looked for 
from that body as it now exists. As it is, the view of 
the critics receives confirmation that nothing short of 
radical reform, by way of taking the administration of 
the trust out of the present incompetent hands and 
giving it over to the administration of the National 
Gallery, will be a real solution of the problem. 

But short of this, and without requiring interference 
with the terms of the trust by legislation, it would be 
quite possible to bring effective pressure to bear upon 
the Council. Mr. Middlemore’s question pointed the way 
to this. When the Tate Gallery was founded the 


“Treasury, it appears, by a letter to the Chantrey 


Trustees accepted the collection then formed and future 
additions to it on behalf of the Trustees of the National 
Gallery, waiving the clause of the Act (19 and 20 Vict., 
c. 29) under which the Trustees reserve power to select 
from works of art bequeathed. The Trustees of the 
Gallery are therefore in the anomalous position, with 
regard to the Chantrey purchases, of having to accept 
and exhibit everything that the Council of the Academy 
may send them. They are consulted neither before nor 
after purchase. 

It is to this anomalous and unsatisfactory state of 
things that Mr. Middlemore’s question was directed. 
Its terms were as follows :— 

‘*To ask the Financial Secretary to the Treasury 
whether he will consider the propriety of modifying or 
withdrawing the Treasury letter of 11 November, 1808, 
addressed to the Trustees of the National Gallery, so 
as to give the latter the power of refusing to exhibit 
such pictures purchased out of the funds of the 
Chantrey Trust as they may consider unsuitable for 
this purpose, and also of eliminating from the Gallery 
such undesirable pictures as are already there. And, 
if the Treasury cannot adopt either of these courses, is 
it prepared to take any steps to restore to the Trustees 
of the National Gallery complete control over the 
pictures exhibited in their Gallery, which they now 
share with the Chantrey Trustees ?” 

To this Mr. Runciman’s reply on behalf of the 
Treasury was that the letter in question had been 
written under legal advice, and he did not see his way 
to suggest any modification. Mr. Middlemore on this 
further asked whether, if adequate proposals were to 
come from the Opposition side of the House, so that a 
measure could be treated as non-contentious, the 
Government would be prepared to introduce a Bill to 
reform the Chantrey Trust? Mr. Runciman replied 
that he was informed that no Bill would be likely to 
pass unopposed, but invited proposals and promised 
to give them consideration. Mr. Leif Jones further 
asked whether the Government would consider the 
advisability of carrying out the recommendations of the 
Lords Committee, and Mr. Runciman promised to 
consider this when the points were before him. 

On Mr. Runciman’s first answer we have this to say. 
It is essential for the good repute of the national 
collection that the whole of it should be under the 
responsible control of the Director and Trustees, and 
that it should not be subject to additions indiscrimi- 
nately made by a body of purchasers such as the 
Council of the Academy has proved itself to be. The 
right of the Director and Trustees to select the works of 
art coming in under the Chantrey bequest should there- 
fore be affirmed. If a difficulty arises upon that, it is a 
difficulty made by the Academy and one with which the 
Academy should be left todeal. Better far no Chantrey 
pictures at all in the National Gallery than pictures 
unworthy of it. But it is an error to suppose that a 
legal difficulty necessarily arises. If the Council of the 


Academy were to consult the Director and Trustees beforé 


they make their purchases, instead of after, all difficulty 
would be removed ; and such consultation is the very 
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least which should be required in the way of check 
upon the Academy’s purchases. The Treasury, therefore, 
has only to announce that after a given date the 
Trustees of the National Gallery will resume their right 
of selection, and the Academy will be forced to secure 
approval of its purchases beforehand, at the risk of 
having them left on its hands. If the Government 
cannot face the prospect of giving time for the dis- 
cussion of a Bill, this at least they can do, and nothing 
less will satisfy educated opinion, or secure that the 
fund which ought to be an endowment of the Tate 
Gallery shall not continue to be squandered as it has 
been in the past. Nothing but a check of this sort 
will have any effect; for nothing will convince the 
Academy that the fund is anything but a sum of money 
to be spent upon pictures of the year in its annual 
exhibitions. 


INSIDE THE HOUSE. 
(By A MEMBER.) 


OPES were excited that the Government would 
hatch out an egg at Easter, and the House by 
now be put in possession of one at least of those 
measures that were emblazoned in the King’s Speech 
in order to gratify the eyes of the great but some- 
what greenhorn majority. But until the Budget on 
Thursday, members were thrown the new Procedure 
Rules to mumble over and little else wherewith to 
satisfy the legislative longings that gnaw at the 
vitals of Radical Democracy. These bones from 
the big programme have been enough however 
to provide a certain sustenance to the House, and 
the reason of the Governmental anxiety that the altera- 
tion in the rules should be passed forthwith became 
abundantly evident in the course of the debates when 
the character of the Bills destined for the Committee 
was shown up. The results entailed by condemning a 
Bill to go upstairs are manifold, but not perhaps very 
manifest at first sight. The most important is that in 
effect such a Bill is practically hidden altogether from 
the public view the moment it leaves the floor of the 
House, and only appears again—usually a ghost of its 
former self—many weeks afterwards, when the public 
have resigned all interest in its fate in consequence 
of the deprivation of all knowledge as to its progress. 

Another adequate reason for dissent from the estab- 
lishment of two more Grand Committees is that the 
right of all members of the House to discuss all ques- 
tions of importance to the country or of interest to their 
constituents is drastically curtailed. The removal of 
a measure throughout the whole of its Committee 
stage is equivalent to stealing a horse and leaving 
the saddle; a member on second reading may flog 
his eloquence and spur his wit to the point of 
exhaustion, but no result is obtained or amendment 
made except in Committee, and the members of a 
Grand Committee being one-eighth of those of the 
whole House, it follows that the holes in the critical 
sieve through which bad matter may slip are increased 
by an inverse proportion. 

But Radicals have forgotten their phrases in these 
Prosperous times, and catchwords are hot in the 
mouth: ‘‘ the rights of free speech”, ‘ full discus- 
sion”, ‘* the voice of the people "—all such are seem- 
ingly forgotten or pensioned off; laid on the shelf for 
the nonce like twopenny trumpets until wanted to blare 
again at the next election. 

The Prime Minister during the debates made two 
noticeable movements, the first was to slip into an 
understanding with the Opposition, the second was to 
slide out of it. Mr. Balfour in remarks which Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman confessed contained im- 
Pressive substance, worthy the consideration of an 
unimaginative Cabinet, had pointed out some of 
the paradoxical disabilities if members were not 
allowed to speak twice at any stage of a Bill in 
the House, with the result that the Prime Minister 
Promised that the spirit of this reasonableness should 
be embodied in the rules. When however the letter 
of the agreement came to be kept it was found that 
this license was only to be extended to the mover of an 


‘ 


amendment and the Minister in charge; the former 
frequently being a young and inexperienced member, 
and the latter, presumably, a superior person. In any 
case this description of a Minister undoubtedly agrees 
with Mr. McKenna’s private opinion—since he became 
one. The new Minister for Education had to cover 
up the facts laid bare by Sir Edward Carson, and 
brought himself to the undertaking with all the 
zeal of a self-confident novice. He places himself in 
some danger of detrimental comparison with his pre- 
decessor, Mr. Birrell, whose force is obtained from a 
genial wit and a general good humour, whereas his 
successor has a short temper and a sniffing acrimony 
of manner that handicaps himself and helps his 
opponents. Mr. Balfour made plain that the absence 
of the Prime Minister was not counterbalanced by the 
presence of Mr. McKenna, but the guillotine fell, and 
the public execution of the business of the country is 
henceforth to be conducted within the muffled walls of 
private Committee rooms. 

On Thursday came the Budget, and the benches of 
the House were once again covered with snowflakes 
of tickets indicative of an awakened interest on the 
part of members reminiscent of the early enthusiasm 
displayed during the extreme youth of the Parliament. 
Mr. Asquith is one of the easy orators of the House, 
and certainly his speeches are attractive though his 
manners are not. His Budget of this year will rouse 
no lasting enthusiasm nor provoke any temporary 
despair ; no substantial sop is thrown to any vociferous 
claque, and no outraged interest is intolerably penalised. 
He devoted a considerable portion of his speech to 
the reasons accounting for the depreciation of gilt- 
edged securities, and the consequent diminution of 
national credit ; but the explanation was unsatisfactory 
and insufficient, being principally excited by the desire to 
prove the fall to be disconnected with the establishment 
of a Radical Government in power, and due rather to 
influences of an elementary character. He was anxious 
also about the bases on which he might extend taxa- 
tion, but it does not appear that he has discovered 
any new foundations; the principle of further 
punishment for property owners and the increased 
impoverishment of widows and children caused 
by the extension of the death duties being it 
seems Mr. Asquith’s only suggested substitute 
for Tariff Reform. Radical statesmen have indeed 
a difficult part to play: Social Reform, as the Chancellor 
pointed out, is an expensive pastime, and is not 
to be carried out without funds; the further taxa- 
tion of capital is becoming a process very similar 
to the strangulation of that goose who bore the 
bullion, and if real property is penalised out of exist- 
ence the prejudices of the ‘‘have nots” may _ be 
allayed, but their pockets are none the fuller. The 
income-tax payer can be graduated up as well as 
down, but collection becomes difficult and evasion 
easy when the declaration of income tax entails a 
fine in place of relief. But where are the new 
bases? The only novelty in the income-tax proposals 
is that henceforth it is to be a permanent tax ; Social 
Reform has to look to the pockets of industry to pay 
itsexpenses. Old-aye pensions are promised next year, 
but the source of their revenue is not indicated ; they 
may be provided perhaps by a toll on automobiles, and 
a way found to lessen the number of claimants by the 
abolition of the speed limit. New sources of revenue 
in such directions are certainly illimitable, but the 
people no doubt will prefer tariff reform. 


THE CITY Fs 


i lng decision of the directors of the Bank of England 
not to reduce the rate undoubtedly caused dis- 
appointment, as 44 per cent. is always a temporary 
figure. In consequence, there was a general, if slight, 
decline in prices all round. All markets, in fact, are 
dull and uninteresting, and will remain so, in our 
opinion, for many months to come, until the wreckage 
caused by the storm of last month is cleared away, and 
until cheap money becomes an established fact. A 
new German loan of £ 20,000,000 caused little or no 
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excitement ; and speculation as to the Budget was the 
universal topic in the earlier days of the week. There 
is literally nothing of the slightest interest in any 
market, except that Siberian Props. moved up from 
34 to 54 and then relapsed to 44. People who want 
investments should buy the stocks of the Trust com- 
panies ; and people who want to speculate should take 
‘**Punch’s” advice about marriage: ‘‘ Don’t”. The 
debentures of the Consolidated Trust yield just over 
4 per cent. interest, and are an absolutely save invest- 
ment. 

When Consols yield about £2 19s. per cent., London 
County Council stock paying 3} at 97 is tempting to 
trustees and bankers. The debts of the London County 
Council are secured on the rates, and the rates are 
leviable on the assessable value of the Metropolis, which 
is stated to be 443,871,000 or thereabouts, for the 
figure is rather conjectural. The total net debt of the 
London County Council is given as £48,313,000 in 
round figures, or more than the total security of the 
rates, though of course there are certain valuable assets 
in the shape of tramways, &c. Still the growth of the 
debt is alarming, especially as the assets are unrealis- 
able, and there is a limit to the taxable capacity of the 
ratepayers. This new loan is not redeemable before 
1929, and is quite certain to go to par shortly. Half 
the loan having been placed firm, only £ 2,500,000 is 
offered to the public. It is said that the underwriters 
of the City of Winnipeg 4 per cent. bonds were 
‘*stuck” with a very large proportion of the stock. 
This, it is needless to say, is the first time that the 
County Council has paid as much as 3} per cent., the 
previous loans having all been Three per Cents. 

We hope for the sake of its promoters and share- 
holders that the Vogelsfontein Diamond Mine will turn 
out another Jagersfontein. But the fact that “ it imme- 
diately adjoins” the Jagersfontein Mine by no means 
proves that it will do so. All mining, particularly 
diamond mining, is a gamble, and people who take 
diamond shares should recognise the fact. The opinion 
of the greatest expert in the world only proves that 
there is what lawyers call a prima facie case for 
exploitation. We cannot help observing that Mr. 
Kenyon-Collis, mining agent, has secured a particularly 
obliging and modest team of directors. For these 
gentlemen have, so to speak, signed a ‘‘ protocol de 
désinteressement”’: that is, they have agreed to accept 
no fees until 10 per cent. has been paid on the shares, 
after which they are to get 4 per cent. of the profits. 
Mr. Kenyon-Collis, however, is to get £750 a year as 
managing director, whether the company pays or not, 
and £2,500 a year and 2} per cent. of the profits if the 
company is successful. We do not say that Mr. 
Kenyon-Collis is getting too much for his services, for 
we do not know what they may be worth. But know- 
ing something of the worry and anxieties of a director's 
position, more especially when a company is doing 
badly, we do say that the directors’ remuneration is 
disproportionately small. This prospectus reminds us 
of an abuse that is becoming far too frequent—namely, 
the publication in the newspapers of an ‘‘ abridged 
prospectus”. The press have been clamouring, not 
quite disinterestedly, for the prohibition of the pro- 
spectusless company. But as a half-truth is generally 
more misleading than silence, so is an abridged 
prospectus more dangerous, in some cases, than no 
prospectus at all. The prospectus of the Vogels- 
fontein Diamond Mine is a case. We have before us 
one of the leading financial papers, in which appears 
an abridged prospectus, telling us about the experts’ 
reports, the wonderful results of the Jagersfontein, the 
washing of the yellow ground, but nothing about the 
purchase-price or the promoters’ profit. We are 
told, of course, in the usual formula, that the full 
prospectus can be obtained at various offices in the 
City, to which no one will resort. We are by no 
means opposed to prospectusless companies, thinking 
that when the public are not asked to subscribe, there 
is no reason why the public should be informed of the 
details of other people’s business. But if you are to 
have prospectuses, let them be full and not abridged. 


INSURANCE: DEATH —— AND INCOME. 
TAX. 


st... Chancellor of the Exchequer proposes a con. 
siderable increase in the death duties on large 
estates. One result of this should be the taking out of 
some large life policies in order to meet the increased 
liability. In any case, whether or not the estate is 
large enough to be subject to a greater duty than 
before, it is appropriate atthe present time to call 
attention to the advisability yf making provision for 
estate duties by means of life Assurance. The subject 
is also of interest as showing the equivalent of estate 
duties as an annual tax upor income: it will be con- 
venient to assume that the estate yields interest at the 
rate of #4 per cent. per annum. 

If an estate is worth £50, the duty, at the rate of 
5 per cent., is £2,500. ‘Phe annual income at 4 per 
cent. is £2,000. At age thirty the annual premium, 
payable throughout the whole of life, cannot well be 
less than £45 6s. 6d., after deduction of income- 
tax, for a policy of £2,500. The premium, there- 
fore, is about £2 5s. per cent. of the income, 
which is equivalent to a tax of 53d. in the pound. 
The annual cost of life assurance varies with the age of 
the assured at the time of taking the policy, and the 
estate duty varies with the amount of the estate. When 
this value is 42,000,000 the duty is to be 10 per cent. 
on the first £1,000,000 and 12 per cent. on the second 
1,000,000. On estates of 43,000,000 the duty is to 
be ro per cent. on the first 41,000,000 and 14 per cent. 
afterwards. 

In the following table we show the rate of estate 
duty and the tax per annum in the pound of income 
(assuming the estate to yield interest at 4 per cent.) 
which is equivalent to the cost of the cheapest form of 
life assurance that would provide the estate duty at the 
death of the assured :— 


Tax per Annum in the £. 


Amount of Estate. | Duty, 
| Age 30. Age 40. | Age 50. 
& & | Per cent d. | da d. 
1,000 ¥0,000 | 32 «| 4°4 6°5 
10,000 25,000 4°0 43. | 5% 86 
25,000 50,000 4°5 4°9 | 67 9°7 
50,000 75,000 | 50 54 | 74 «=| 108 
75,000 ... 100,000 5°5 60 8:2 11°8 
100,000 ... 150,000 6-0 65 89 12°09: 
150,000 . 250,000 7°6 104 
250,000 500,000 3-0 3-7 mg 17% 
500,000 750,000" 9'0 9°7 13°3 19°4 
750,000 1,000,000 10°0 108 1438 21°5, 
2,000,000 ae) 16°3 | 
3,000,000 126 13°7 83 | 27°3 


| 

The meaning of this table is that if an estate is 
worth £150,000 the duty is 6 per cent. of this amount, 
and if the owner provided for the duty by means of 
life assurance when he was thirty years of age, the 
policy would cost 6}d. out of every £1 of income 
derived from the estate. From age forty for the rest ot 
life the cost would be nearly 9d., and if he assured at 
age fifty the cost would be nearly 1s. 1d. Consider- 
ing how heavy the duties are, especially on large estates, 
it is very apparent that life assurance is the most advan- 
tageous way of providing for them, while at the same 
time this table shows what a really serious burden 
these estate duties are. 

The Budget serves to remind us once again of the 
great advantage which policyholders derive from being 
allowed to deduct from the income on which they pay 
tax the premiums paid for life assurance up to one-sixth 
of the total income. We have explained before, but it 
is worth repeating, that this rebate of tax has a great 
effect in making life assurance an exceptionally lucrative 
form of investment. Especially in connexion with 
endowment assurances for twenty years or less, a well-- 
selected policy will yield at the end of the time as 
much as if the amount paid in premiums had been in- 
vested in stocks or shares yielding 34 per cent. and these 
amounts had been accumulated at compound interest. 
While this amount is yielded to those who survive to 
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the end of twenty years, the heirs of those who die 
during the endowment period fare still better, since 
the full sum assured may be received in return for a 
very few annual payments. Those who complain of 
the high rate of income-tax can, at any rate, escape 

of the burden by investing in life assurance. 
fhe higher the rate of income-tax the more conspicuous 
are the benefits of life assurance as compared with 
other forms of investment. 


BRIDGE. 
PLAY OF THIRD HAND. 


tegen letters have appeared in the columns of 
the ‘‘ Field” during the last two or three weeks 
on the subject of the advice given by us at page 149 
of ‘‘ Saturday’ Bridge” as to the play of the third 
hand in a No Trump game. The paragraph reads 
“Holding queen with either one or two others, the 
queen should be played on either king or knave led, 
not for purposes of unblocking, as that could equally 
well be done on the next round, but for the purpose of 
showing the leader where the queen lies.” The play of 
the queen on a knave led is what is taken exception to. 
The correspondence began with a letter from some 
anonymous writer in which he quoted an imaginary 
placing of the cards showing how the play of the queen 
might possibly lose a trick, and he argued that it was 
therefore wrong. Never was there a more feeble 
argument. Fancy a man trying to play practical bridge 
on such lines—that he would never adopt any method 
of play which could possibly lose a trick. The idea is 
too absurd to be discussed seriously. Another corre- 
spondent, who might have been expected to know 
better, asked why the play of the queen on the knave 
should be confined to the cases when the third player 
held one or two others, why should it not also be 
played when he had three or more others? The reason 
ought tobe obvious. When the third player holds four 
ormore of the suit opened, his hand is probably as 
strong as the original leader’s and perhaps better, and 
instead of getting out of his partner’s way he has to 
consider whether it will not be more advantageous to 
keep the lead himself after the fourth round of the suit. 

The situation was very well summed up in a letter 
from Mr. W. H. Whitfeld, saying that the question 
really turned upon the nature of the third player’s 
hand. If his hand was such that he was likely to get 
the lead before his partner, there was no obligation to 
part with the queen—it had better be retained ; but if 
he had no likelihood of getting in at an early stage of 
the game it was better to make the game as easy as 
possible for his partner by showing him the position of 
the queen. That is the one aim and object of the 
original suggestion, to make the game easy for one’s 
partner, but players will not do it; they insist on 
treasuring up cards which are never likely to make 
a trick, but which are bound to have a cramping 
effect on their partner’s play as long as the position 
of them is unknown. Then, when it is too late, the 
unfortunate partner says, ‘‘If I had only known that 
you had such and such a card I could have saved the 
game” ; but the desired information has been studiously 
withheld from him. Some players, like the originator 
of this discussion, are so fearful of losing a trick which 
could possibly have been saved, that they will never 
depart from the ordinary beaten track and try to help 
their partner to establish his suit. 

The real point of showing one’s partner where a 
missing card lies is to avoid his changing his suit. It 
ought to be written up in large letters in every card- 
foom that every fresh suit opened by the defenders in 
a No Trump game is a grave disadvantage to them. 

€ position occurs more frequently when a king is 
ed. The original lead of a king nearly always signifies 
either ace, king, knave, or king, queen, 10, and others. 
In either case, if the missing card—that is, the queen 
in the first case and the knave in the second—does not 
appear, the leader will probably change his suit, to the 
great disadvantage of himself and his partner. The 
third player will probably be able to form a pretty 
accurate idea as to which suit the leader will be likely 


to branch into, and unless he happens to want that par- 
ticular suit led, he ought to show his partner at once 
that he holds the missing card, so as to avoid the 
change of suits. 

We do not say, and never did say, that it is obliga- 
tory on the third player, holding queen and two others 
of a suit of which his partner leads the knave, to play 
his queen on the knave in every case. He must neces- 
sarily be governed by circumstances, by the nature of 
his own hand and by what he sees in the dummy. If 
his own hand is well protected and the dummy is 
weak, it will probably suit him better to be led up to in 
some other suit and he can play for his own hand as 
well as for his partner’s; but when his own hand is very 
weak and a change of suits, on the chance of putting 
him in, will be manifestly disadvantageous, he had 
much better help his partner by showing him the 
missing queen or knave, even if there is a small risk of 
losing a trick thereby on the fourth round of the suit. 


NIKISCH AND OTHER CONDUCTORS. 


N orchestra is an instrument, on which a conductor 
plays. It awaits him as the violin awaits the 
violinist, and as it is formed and ripened, so will it 
respond tohistouch. The London Symphony Orchestra 
is an admirable instrument on which to play. When it 
came into existence, not so long ago, it took with it 
many of the best men who had been playing under Mr. 
Henry Wood for ten years, and who had come to a 
erfect knowledge of one another, a perfect exactitude 
in common. Such men as Mr. Borsdorf the horn-player 
and Mr. Hobday the viola-player are the very foun- 
dation and making of a competent orchestra ; men who 
are like captains under a general. It remains to 
appoint the general. This infinitely flexible instrument, 
the orchestra, can do anything, if only the right hand 
is upon it. But the hand ? 

Herr Nikisch is a conductor in whom genius is as 
conspicuously absent as talent is eminently present. 
His rendering of the prelude to ‘‘ Parsifal” was so 
tame, so level, that one hardly seemed -to be hearing 
the same music, faint, thrilling, ‘‘ pinnacled dim in the 
intense inane”, the most mysterious music in the 
world, as one has heard it, in the only perfect way, at 
Bayreuth, or, with all its purely musical magic, under 
Richter in London. Here what was required in the 
conductor was a sense of wonder, a power to follow 
if not to interpret mystery. In the overture to 
‘« Euryanthe”, on the contrary, the requirement was of 
a purely romantic kind; Weber’s music is without 
passion or intellect, but all made up of charm, some- 
times loud and bright, sometimes wayward and 
hiding. Herr Nikisch set these broad - flowing 
rhythms to pulsate delicately ; he held the orchestra 
tightly with both hands, he compelled it to a neat- 
ness, a precision, a soft brilliance which Weber has 
in his music, along with those woodland hauntings, 
veiled cries, touches of dainty pathos, in which he antici- 
pates the early romanticising Wagner. The per- 
formance was delightful, and nothing in the rendering 
was lacking. 

It may be said, indeed, of Herr Nikisch that in a 
certain sense he misses nothing ; the doubt is whether 
he extracts all that can be extracted out of the rarest 
parts of things. Even in the “ Parsifal” prelude 
everything that the music had to say was said, quite 
articulately, but in the manner of one repeating a per- 
fectly learned lesson, not like one wh>d has some new 
thing to reveal. When Richter conducts Wagner we 
are in a new heaven and a new earth; he has but 
to turn his eyes gently and the players follow him as a 
subject follows a medium. Herr Nikisch has no 
magnetism, no magic; he renders music with fine, 
close, sensitive fidelity, he does not transfigure it. 

In Schubert’s unfinished symphony he lost nothing of 
that clear, fresh, unfading melody, like running water 
or ripe fruit; the gracious qualities of Schubert found 
him sympathetically attentive to them. It was inte- 
resting to hear Schubert between Brahms and Wagner, 
and would have been even more interesting to hear him 
next to Tchaikowsky. The music had that old play- 
fulness that is lost to the world; and yet, here and 
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there, it was torn through by cries, that died away, and 
had not Tchaikowsky’s feverish strength to renew them- 
selves, but were ready to accept, was it resignation ? 
was it consolation ? 

The mastery that Herr Nikisch could not put forth 
over the elusive genius of Wagner, he showed in 
his handling of that fourth symphony of Brahms, 
which is sombre and grotesque, passionate and mathe- 
matical, wild and laboured. The gravity in tumult of the 
first movement, the gravity in sweetness (was there 
not a touch of the quality of Robert Bridges in it ?) 
of the second movement, the tossing voices of the 
third, the great learned game of the last: were not 
these rendered with a steady adequacy which is at 
least one of the qualities necessary to a rendering of 
Brahms? Between the music of Brahms anc the music 
of Wagner there is a gulf ; something in Wagner begins 
after Brahms has left off; music seems no longer to 
speak the same language, but a speech nearer and more 
remote at once, something terribly in our blood, some- 
thing unknown to the mind. 

To compare Nikisch with Richter is one thing ; to 
compare him with most conductors is quite another. 
At a ‘‘ special concert in honour of the visit to England 
of the Premiers from the British Dominions beyond the 
Seas", given by the London Symphony Orchestra at 
the Queen's Hall, he conducted the Ninth Symphony, 
while Sir Alexander Mackenzie conducted his own over- 
ture, ‘‘ Britannia”, and Dr. Harriss, a Canadian com- 
poser, his own ‘‘ Coronation Mass, Edward VII". A 
grave injustice was done to Beethoven, Herr Nikisch, and 
the colonial Premiers, by putting the Ninth Symphony at 
the end of a long and mostly tedious programme, which 
might reasonably have been confined to Beethoven and 
Bach alone. The superb motet, which is full of the sound 
of many waters, and in which there is the ecstasy 
of universal praise and the piety of individual thankful- 
ness, would, with the symphony, have filled along enough 
evening with solemn and delightful entertainment. 
Why, in addition to this, should our colonial guests 
have been offered, first, a specimen of our bad music 
and then, at much greater length, a specimen of 
theirs? The “‘ Britannia”, which the composer rattled 
through at its proper speed, is a very inferior kind of 
music, noisy and meaningless; but at least Sir 
Alexander writes for the orchestra like a musician, if 
not like a good musician; while the orchestration of 
the ‘Coronation Mass” is puerile. The mass began 
with an overture which seemed to be the overture to a 
ballet ; Harlequin and Columbine were heard in it; 
and then came echoes of Meyerbeer, of the latest and 
lightest Italian music, mingled with dull prosings as 
endless as Tupper and as destitute of true religious 
feeling. Dr. Harriss pranced and fluttered at his post, 
conducting with an ineffectual energy. And after this, 
when Herr Nikisch, with his quiet smile and little bow, 
came forward and lifted his baton, it was music that 
began again, interrupted since the Bach motet, and an 
interpretation which was not in itself entrancing seemed 
just, adequate, and satisfying. If only, we can imagine 
everyone in the audience saying, the good wine had 
not been kept to the last ! 

ARTHUR SYMONS. 


AD MAIOREM GLORIAM I.C.S. 


‘Ts dedication of this book * is practically a synopsis 
of its contents. It runs thus :— 


‘* To the Members of the Indian Civil Service.” 


This being so, there is no cause for wonder that from 
cover to cover both pictures and problems alike are 
treated from the Indian official point of view. 

They are none the worse for this. Probably they are 
the better, since the outlook must perforce be more the 
result of actual experience than are the rapid records 
of a globe-trotter’s eyes and ears. Mr. Malcolm has 
evidently listened often, and listened to purpose. He 
has sat at the feet of Gamaliel and remembered 
Gamaliel’s teachings. 


* «Indian Pictures and Problems.” By Ian Malcolm. London : 
1907. 


Grant Richards. tos. 6d. net. 


As I read him a cloud of witnessing voices rise in 
mine ears ; voices out of the past, in the present ; voices 
which are full of pride in ‘‘ clean limbs”, ‘‘ clean living ” 
in the heritage of British honour, the glory of British 
good government. 

Fair, justifiable, well-founded pride also. Yet there 
is something lacking. The conviction of personal 
merit does not always make for peace in the settling 
of a disputed point ; in India especially it is apt to 
breed mutual distrust. 

And yet it is hard to pick holes in Mr. Malcolm's 
self-evident propositions. There is a finality about 
them from which there is no escape. Once started on 
the North-West Frontier problem, on the Bombay 
mills or Famine administration, and we feel ourselves 
in the grip of a Blue-book, that outcome of all that is 
bravest and best in the British character. 

There is no gainsaying a single word of it; from 
beginning to end it is the only natural and noble view 
which a good—not necessarily old—English gentleman 
could possibly hold. 

And so one likes this book. It is so reminiscent of 
friends—dead, retired, or still toiling stolidly in the 
heat—who have enunciated all its views while one fed 
them, or they fed one, with the garbage which Mr. 
Kipling asserts to be the daily bread of the Anglo- 
Indian. 

One can almost forgive the first two chapters, which 
are, in truth, rather terrible: the first especially so, 
with its scent of the smoking saloon and its stories. 
There is no place in the world so provocative of 
travellers’ tales as the smoke-room of a long-sea liner, 
where Scotch engineers, jovial Irish doctors and 
English public-school boys vie with one another in the 
modest recapitulation of their own doughty deeds. 
But I have a better story of a pilot than Mr. Malcolm 
has, and I will present it to him for his second edition, 
which ought to—and which I hope will—come soon. 

This was a boy pilot, out for his first ‘‘in charge”, 
salvage work in the Hughly. And the tide made 
half an hour too soon, and there he was with his 
hawser hopelessly fouled, and no choice but to cut it 
short or send the diver down again. ‘‘And the brute 
—big as I was but burly—refused ; said it was as much 
as his life was worth, and the lascars sniggered— 
devils! So I took my knife in my teeth, and gavea 
springboard, smart-as-you-please seaside-resort one, 
to show I wasn’t afraid ; for the currents were weaving. 
I could feel the warp and the woof as I went down, 
pulling both ways, pulling my arms out of their 
sockets, making my feet like fins. Well—I brought 
up two feet six inch waste of the hawser on purpose. 
He took it quite quiet, and the lascars said ‘ Wah! 
wah!’” 

It really is rather a fine story; so is the one Mr. 
Malcolm has to tell of the Rajkumar College, and 
above all of the old-boy Maharajah of Bikaner, a 
“sovereignty”, as the Gazetteer puts it, ‘‘ chiefly in 
the great Indian Desert, with an area of 17,676 square 
miles ”, or nearly two and half times the size of Wales. 
He tells us much that we can admire, not a little at 
which we can wonder concerning this Desert Kingdom ; 
but no words can give the nameless charm of the wide 
bare stretches of the Bir, where at all seasons the low 
purple-blossomed ‘‘ ak” mourns in solitary isolation 
its own lack of water, and in their due time the 
wild grey caper bushes glow like sunset clouds with 
coral-tinted flowers. Such hard almost white stretches, 
ringing under a horse’s hoofs like concrete, ending 
suddenly in low, ribbed sand-heaps. 

’ Yes! it has a charm of its own and the desert folk 
have theirs also. Rahtor Rajputs these, for the most 
part, and like their ruler descended from the sun. 
** The Rahtor of the Desert”, says the Gazetteer once 
more, ‘‘ have fewer prejudices than their more eastero 
and southern neighbours ; they will eat food without 
inquiring by whom it was cooked, will drink either wine 
or water without asking to whom the cup belonged.” 

Possibly they feel their pedigree too long for such 
trivialities ; and then, underneath their feet, to be 
drawn at any moment from the very bowels of the 
earth, through four hundred feet or so of deep piercing 
well, are there not even now the sweet, sacred, saving 
waters of Saraswati, the goddess river, who hid herself 
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from insult in the sands of the Desert? Are not they 
sufficient purification for a Rahtor Rajput ?—one of 
the ‘‘ Hundred Thousand Swords”—the Lakh-Tulw4ar 
Rahtoran—who won empire for the Great Moghuls ? 

Finally, this is a curiously unequal book, both in 
inception and execution. At times it degenerates into 
pure journalese, as when Mr. Malcolm says he “ re- 
mained behind alone to drink more deeply at this 
fascinating well of native life and to bask a little longer 
in the beauty of the Coral City of Jaipur.” At other 
times, as in his description of tent-pegging at Sibi, he 
is graphic and simple. He sets down what he sees, 
and naturally attains his end. 

So it is with his matter. As a rule he is soundness 
itself ; occasionally he hits on a splendid idea, as in his 
suggestion for a ‘‘Famine Sunday”; but he gives 
himself away over the ‘‘sad sweet cemetery” at 
Lucknow and his hopes that ‘ before another fifty 
years are accomplished” the unknown graves will be 
“decently enclosed within a tiny sanctuary of their 
own”, 


Heroism requires no tombstone. I am not sure if. 


Nicholson’s grave would not be more impressive if, 
instead of being iron-caged to prevent chippings, there 
was nothing to be seen save the white Indian dust 
into which he poured his lifeblood for his country. 

The book, however, is a pleasant one, and has given 
me pleasure. FLorA ANNIE STEEL. 


FIELDING AMONG THE IMMORTALS.* 


MAN who has left anything which makes his 
birthday remembered for two hundred years may 
well be said to be amongst the immortals, as mortals 
reckon immortality. Henry Fielding did four things 
to make his title good: ‘‘ Joseph Andrews”, ‘‘Tom 
Jones”, ‘‘ Amelia”, and ‘‘ The Life of Jonathan Wild 
the Great”. Not one of them was anything but a 
‘* pot-boiler”, written for the sake of the publishers’ 
money ; and not one of them but remains vital for all 
who can bring to them brains and character in some 
degree savouring of their writer's. Perhaps one may 
doubt of ‘‘ Amelia”; there is no room for doubt as 
regards the others. But by immortality, meaning only 
thereby something more than temporary vogue, popu- 
larity must not be understood. Fielding is certainly not 
opular now in the sense of being widely read, and he 
is not likely to be. Most people know ‘‘ Tom Jones” 
by name, and there is a tradition about it of indecency 
which has always attracted the public. This might 
have ensured popularity if the public had only had 
the capacity for seeing the greatness of the thing 
it had stumbled on. As there was no greatness in 
Richardson’s ‘‘ Pamela”, but only a morbid indecency 
which was marvellously mistaken for virtue, this was 
popular. It has found its place in pornographic litera- 
ture ; a very shrewd censure on the contemporaries of 
Fielding and Richardson who thought of the one as a 
rake and of the other as a paragon of morality. ‘Tom 
Jones” would not be worth storing in pornographic 
libraries, for there was never a healthier mind in litera- 
ture, and few greater than its author. He showed his 
essential healthiness when in scornful healthy laughter 
at ‘‘ Pamela” he wrote ‘‘ Joseph Andrews”, joyous and 
generous and humorous, as it was not in the nature of 
Richardson or other such essentially immoral natures to 
be. One is ashamed of the widespread feeling amongst 
the moderately educated that Fielding would afford them 
unlimited opportunities of revelling in coarseness if only 
they could read him. As they cannot, Fielding’s fame 
has come to be like that of other great writers whose 
audience is fit though few. It is hardly true to say, 
as Voltaire did of Dante, that he has become a classic 
because nobody reads him ; but the classic is never read 
by many. 

Probably ‘‘ Tom Jones” is in few circulating libraries, 
and where it is young persons who know anything of 
the conventional reputation of that book would hardly 
dare ask for it. The young woman would certainly 
not; yet those ‘‘untittering” but lively young women 
Minerva and Astrza Hill, devotees of the egregious 


* “Fielding.” By Austin Dobson. ‘‘ English Men of Letters.” 
London: Macmillan. New Edition, 1907. 2s. net. 


Richardson, could and did read and enjoy him and 
criticise him shrewdly as Mr. Austin Dobson shows us. 
Fielding himself, judging of posterity by his contem- 
poraries, did not dream that he was to become taboo 
to the young man or young woman of the future. 
Knowing what we know we might suppose he was 
indulging in his customary irony in that apostrophe 
to Fame when he invokes her: ‘‘ Foretel me that some 
tender Maid, whose Grandmother is yet unborn, here- 
after, when under the fictitious Name of Sophia she 
reads the real Worth which once existed in my 
Charlotte, shall, from her sympathetic Breast, send 
forth the heaving Sigh.” It is certainly a curious 
instance of the changes that time brings that the author 
who made of his beloved wife the heroine of ‘‘ Tom 
Jones ” and of ‘‘ Amelia” should have, so little recking, 
placed her in a milieu into which the maid of to-day 
may not enter. But the eighteenth century was generally 
unprophetic in this respect. It did not foresee the 
young person of the twentieth century, and Mr. Pope 
was its sufficient authority for believing that ‘‘ Vice 
is a monster of so foul a mien, As to be hated needs 
but to be seen”. Perhaps its mistake was in not 
recognising the danger which Mr. Pope proceeded to 
point out that ‘‘ Familiar grown, accustomed to her 
face, We first endure, then pity, then embrace”. And 
for raw minds, whether of the young or the minds that 
remain raw at all stages, Fielding’s methods are scarcely 
the fittest. Besides, who should approach the great 
work of a great master of life who has not lived life 
himself and has had the aptitude and training for 
becoming aconnoisseur of it? It is for these that the 
great books are written; and if virgins and youths 
and vulgarians of either sex. do not ignore them, 
as they probably will, it is right to check any casual 
attempt to clamber into the Paradise where the 
fruits of the knowledge of good and evil grow with 
the warning ‘‘ These are not for you”. Mr. Austin 
Dobson quotes a French critic, ‘‘Tom Jones est la 
condensation et le résumé de toute une existence. 
C’est le résultat et la conclusion de plusieurs années de 
passions et de pensées, la formule derniére et compléte 
de la philosophie personnelle que l’on s’est faite sur 
tout ce que l’on a vuet senti.” Well, what has any- 
one to do with a philosophy who has not a philosophy 
of his own ? 

So Fielding is one of the masters of those who know ; 
and particularly of those who are knowing in the art of 
writing ; the art of writing the novel. The novel has 
become such a poor affair in our day that this would 
leave us frigid enough if the shade of Fielding had any- 
thing to do with it ; that it has not may perhaps induce 
us to the unhappy conclusion that the two hundredth 
birthday of Fielding finds him as dead as Richardson. 
It would be a wrong conclusion because the great 
novelists of the nineteenth century still live, and while 
they are read the influence of Fielding will survive. 
Fielding wrote the first novel in the English language ; 
and as it was the original it remained in form and style 
the model for a hundred years. Scott’s romanticism 
may seem as remote from Fielding’s realism as may 
be; but it was run into Fielding’s mould and was 
another thing than the romance severed from human 
life which had been before Fielding created the first 
prose epic. Fielding was as certainly Scott’s model 
as he was Thackeray's. Scott wrote a Life of Fielding 
and Thackeray’s affiliation of himself to Fielding is a 
commonplace. What looks rather old-fashioned in 
these two greatest of Fielding’s progeny, their dis- 
sertations or moralisings addressed personally to the 
reader, which interrupt the narrative, are relics of 
Fielding’s satirical and ircnical essays prefixed to 
each chapter. In short all English novelists have had 
to form themselves, consciously or unconsciously, on 
Fielding, and the more distinguished they were in 
their art the more conscious the influence has been, 
and the readier they have been to acknowledge that 
the inventor of their art has remained its greatest 
exponent. This seems to be enough to say in recalling 
the fact that Henry Fielding’s two hundredth birthday 
falls on this twenty-second of April. All has long 
been said of him and his books that can be said, 
and there remains nothing but the protest against 
oblivion, if it be true that Fielding is no longer read. 
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It may be that we are not far from the time when to 
speak of ‘‘ Tom Jones” will have as little meaning as 
to point out the tumulus of Hector to the afterborn 
men who knew no more of it than that a hero had been 
buried there. But until the eighteenth century becomes 
too remote for all but the antiquary, Fielding should 
not wholly cease to excite interest and admiration. 


THE TREE GARDENER—II. 


O return to Messrs. Veitch and their book. It was 
a happy thought of the present heads of the firm 
to raise a monument to their great predecessors, and 
at the same time to give to the world some account of 
those intrepid travellers and discoverers to whom it 
owes so much. The adventures of some of these 
eminent men would be fascinating reading ; for many 
of their journeys were undertaken at a time when it 
was not so easy a matter to penetrate into the wild 
forests of South America or to cross the great Rocky 
Mountains as William Lobb did. To carry on explora- 
tions among the head-hunters of Borneo in the first 
half of the last century—a feat successfully performed 
by Thomas Lobb—must have required no small amount 
of courage; while the packing and sending-off of his 
treasures must have been beset with difficulties un- 
known in these days of rapid communications and 
universal travel. Out of the twenty-two men sent out 
by Messrs. Veitch, one lost his leg from exposure, five 
died in harness of dysentery or fever, one was drowned, 
another died in the island of Amboina. Hardly would 
you find such a percentage of losses in any battle. 
Such are the dangers of plant-collecting! Often no 
little diplomatic skill is needed to conciliate natives and 
persuade them that no harm to them is secretly in- 
tended. One explorer failed so utterly in this that the 
Chinese destroyed his collections. Mr. Wilson on the 
other hand, whose wonderfully successful explorations 
in Central and Western China and on the borders of 
Tibet have been so rich in botanical results, could 
probably, if he were so minded, give a most interesting 
account of his dealings with the people whom he met. 
Not all the expeditions sent out by Messrs. Veitch 
were successful. Some of their envoys, for one cause 
or another, proved incapable, involving of course heavy 
losses in money and great disappointment. But failure 
never seems to have scared the dauntless firm. They 
have gone on sending out their emissaries, and it is to 
be hoped that they may long continue to do so; for, 
much as they and others have achieved, there are yet 
many parts of the world, notably in China, of which 
the flora can as yet be very imperfectly known, and 
where another rich harvest of plants hardy in this 
country, similar to that of Mr. Wilson, might be 
reaped. 

The result for which these men and others risked, and 
even laid down, their lives is certainly remarkable. Take 
your stand in a good English garden and look around 
you. Before you lies an object lesson in geography. 
Every part of the known globe has been laid under con- 
tribution to furnish the glories of your pleasaunce. 
North America and Japan have sent their conifers, their 
maples and endless varieties of flowering shrubs. The 
Chusan palm is flourishing cheek by jowl with the 
shrubby groundsel from Patagonia. Gunneras from 
South America spread their huge leaves to the sun. 
From Australia and New Zealand come all manner of 
strange forms. A primula from the Himalayas is 
nodding over the pink flowers of the little Arctic 
bramble. The blue poppy-wort from Nepal is pushing 
its head through the Mediterranean heather. Torch 
lilies from the Cape, yuccas from Mexico, blue gentians 
and edelweiss from the Alps, and who shall say how 
many more gems, all make themselves a happy home 
here in circumstances very unlike those by which they 
have been surrounded in their own country. 

If it ever be granted to the spirits of those old tree 
and plant lovers who have passed into the long night 
to revisit the scenes in which they laboured, how they 
must wonder at the changes that have taken place! 
Fancy the shade of Parkinson or Gerarde wandering 
through a garden of to-day! How the poor ghost 
would stare at plants which to us have become so 


realising that they were not always here, and for 
how many of these we have to thank Messrs. Veitch ! 
If they are proud of their work, I think I have shown 
some reason why we may be proud of them. To have 
introduced upwards of four hundred plants worthy of 
being figured in Curtis’ ‘‘ Botanical Magazine ”—of 
which until recently Sir Joseph Hooker was the editor 
—must constitute a record in botanical enterprise. 
But if we add to these the plants which have not yet 
been figured, we reach a tally which is altogether 
bewildering. The orchid species alone fill forty-eight 
pages of the book—with an average of about five to a 
page. The orchid hybrids take up fifty-eight pages ; 
stove and greenhouse plants seventy-six pages; in- 
sectivorous plants ten pages; ferns twenty - two 
pages ; coniferous trees thirteen pages; trees and 
shrubs sixty pages ; herbaceous plants forty pages. 
Then comes a list of begonias, hippeastrums, rhodo- 
dendrons, and what not. 

One of the secrets of Messrs. Veitch’s triumphs has 
been the employment of first-rate men in the various 
-branches of their establishment. Among these their 
hybridisers fill a foremost place. The patient work of 
the man who selects two plants of a species and effects 
an alliance between them in order to produce some 
beautiful novelty is fascinating in the extreme. It 
possesses something of the charm of gambling, for no 
man can say what the result will be. I was talking of this 
one day with the late Anthony Waterer, than who 
probably no man ever did more in the way of hybridis- 
ing rhododendrons. Taking me into a shed in a back- 
yard he pointed to an endless series of boxes contain- 
ing what looked like mustard and cress—they were 
the cotyledons or seed-leaves of rhododendrons. 
‘*There”, said he, ‘‘are something like a million 
plants hybridised by me, with all my own and my 
father’s experience behind me, with a view to obtaining 
the darkest rhododendron that has yet been seen— 
maybe I shall get a good white out of them!” It is 
interesting to learn that the first hybrid orchid was 
produced by Messrs. Veitch’s hybridist John Dominy, 
acting upon the advice of a certain Mr. John Harris, 
an Exeter surgeon, causing the famous Dr. Lindley to 
exclaim ‘‘ You will drive the botanists mad!” 

Of the beautiful hybrids which have been produced 

by many growers since that time, there is no end. 
Every year brings some new wonder to the horti- 
cultural shows; and if the botanists have gone mad, 
they seem at any rate to rejoice in it, and do not, so far 
as I know, cast any reproach upon Messrs. Veitch for 
leading their minds astray. 
This beautiful book will open the eyes of men to the 
fascinating side of the nursery gardener’s calling. It 
will also show them some of its difficulties and its 
dangers, though it is written with so much modesty 
and self-restraint that one might almost imagine that 
troubles and anxieties played no part in the game. 
It is well that it has been written, and it is to be 
hoped that it will be largely read, for it contains a 
record of qualities which are not always found in com- 
bination, and shows that the greatest of all arts has 
sometimes to face dangers and difficulties which are 
unsuspected by the general. REDESDALE. 


TIMON D’ATHENES. 


XCEPT in the name, M. Emile Fabre’s drama 

—produced at the Théatre Antoine on the r2th 
inst.—has scarcely anything in common with the only 
partially Shakespearian ‘‘ Life of Timon of Athens”. 
The French playwright has aimed before all at giving 
us a vivid and picturesque representation of public and 
private life at Athens during the Peloponnesian 
war, and I must say at once that he has com- 
pletely and thoroughly succeeded. Ina series of most 
powerful and animated scenes he shows us the 
beginning of the great internecine struggle and the 
mixed feelings of the people when it started — 
the plague of 430-429, with all its demoralising 
horrors—the downfall of the Four Hundred in 411— 
the iniquitous trial of the generals after the victory 
near Arginusz in 406,—and last the taking of Athens 
by Sparta in 404. The play thus covers the whole 


familiar that we pass them by unnoticed, hardly 


period of the war, the incidents put on the stage 
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being chosen tor the special purpose of throwing 
in full light the Athenian versatile mentality, and the 
fight between democracy and aristocracy, with the 
weaknesses of both. Timon and his fortunes form the 
connecting link which unites the historical events of 
the drama and concentrates its main interest on a 
single figure. 

The author is a scholar as well as a poet, and never 
in modern times has antique life been put on the stage 
in a more faithful and genial way than in ‘‘ Timon 
d’Athénes”. Athens revives before our eyes, and 
we feel as if we were breathing the same atmosphere 
in which Aspasia and Pericles, Socrates and Plato, 
Alcibiades and Cleon moved, and as if we had before 
us the very people for whom Sophocles, Euripides. 
and Aristophanes wrote their plays. From this point 
of view the drama is likely to be much more appre- 
ciated by the learned élite than by the general public. 
Thanks however to M. Gémier’s stupendous mise en 
scéne and stage management—which in this special case 
has never been equalled even in England by people 
like Sir Henry Irving or Mr. Tree in their grand perform- 
ances at the Lyceum and at His Majesty’s—the show 
is magnificent enough in itself to make the play a 
favourite one with everybody. 

The acting is tolerably good as a whole. M. de 
Max plays Timon, and plays him extremely well, prin- 
cipally in the third and in the fourth acts, where he 
reaches the highest pitch of art. Unfortunately his 
acting is partly marred by his sublimely grotesque 
attirement ; looking at him in the third act, one thinks 
not of an Athenian nobleman of the fifth century B.c., 
but of something like Cleopatra or Thais dressed 
by Paquin. A. VAN BRANTEGHEM. 


CHESS. 
THE WORLD’S CHAMPIONSHIP. 


HERE is little of real moment to be added anent 

the championship match. Dr. Lasker easily main- 

tained his supremacy and with sure unfailing insight 
fathomed the weaknesses of his opponent's plans. 

We have seen in other cases that a great tournament 
player is not always a match player, and it is now 
clear that the American’s style and temperament are 
unsuited to a prolonged clashing against the personal 
equation of another antagonist. Apart from this, the 
limited répertoire and sameness of procedure with which 
Marshall elected to meet both Tarrasch and Lasker 
were bound to enervatejhis style and blight his imagina- 
tion, and the games therefore, apart from the extreme 
accuracy of the winner, cannot on the whole compare in 
interest with the matches against Steinitz. 

Other challenges and duels are now whispered, but 
it cannot be denied that a meeting between the two 
great German masters mentioned above is more gene- 
rally desired by the chess fraternity than any other 
encounter. At the same time, in spite of the irre- 
parable loss of Charousek and Pillsbury, there are at 
present a greater number of abnormally talented players 
who can legitimately aspire to the highest honours 
than at any previous epoch in chess history. 


THE EVANS GAMBIT. 


This week we “ present”, as theatrical announce- 
ments now have it, a finely contested and original 
specimen of the Evans Gambit. The game was played 
by correspondence and is of considerable theoretical 
value as illustrating the defence advocated by Dr. 
Lasker. This allows white the option of exchanging 
queens and certain other Possibilities, but black retains 
the superior pawn position on the queen’s wing and 
relies on the end game after the charges have exhausted 
themselves. This method, however, is only suited to 
those who can draw the bow of Ulysses in the ending, 
for really first-rate end | game play is comparatively rare 
and extreme accuracy is necessary. 

Captain Evans of the Royal Navy is generally held 
to have lighted on his great discovery about 1830, and 
it is remarkable that out of the nineteen games at this 
opening between La Bourdonnais and McDonnell, the 
attack won no less than fourteen. 

For many years Anderssen’s attack by y. P—Q5 was 


in great demand, and later Dr. Zukertort contributed 
an able analysis of the opening to the ‘‘ Westminster 
Papers”, under the attractive heading ‘‘ Forty Years 
in the Life of a Favourite”. 

It is noticeable, though, that Tchigorin, who is 
admittedly the most able exponent of the attack, failed 
to make headway in either of the games he has con- 
tested with Lasker; and Morphy, as first player, lost 
the only game played at this opening against Anderssen. 


Evans GAMBIT. 


White Black White Black 


Ss. W. S.W. Bampton W. P. Shipley 
5. P—B3 B—R4 
2 Ki B3 6. Castles P-Q3 
P—Q4 B-Kt3 


The position now is identical with a game between 
McDonnell and La Bourdonnais! Against Lasker, 
Tchigorin here once continued with 8. P—QRg4, and 
8 B—K3 Kt—B3! is another way. 
& Px? PxP 9. Q- Kt3 a 
White wisely avoids any simplification. A want 
of pawns in games where there is ample time for 
reflection is discouraging. Notwithstanding this, the 
gambit has been successfully played in international 
correspondence matches. 


Q-B3 19. Kt—B4 B-Kt3 
10. B—KKt5 Q-Kt3 20. KtxB RP x Kt 
11. QKt—Q2 KKt—K2 21. P—B4 P-B3 
12. Bx Kt KxB! PxB 
13. B—Q5 Kt—R4 23. Kt— QPxP 
14. Q—Ktgch Q-—Q3 24. QR-Br B-—Qz2 
15. Kt—Kts P—KB3 25. R—B7 Per 
16. Kt—B7 QxQ 26. K-—K3 
a7. PxQ 27. KtxKtP B—Kt4 
18. Px Kt BxRP! 


The fight has been very well sustained, but here- 
abouts black distinctly takes up the running, and the 
democratic way in which his king works is noteworthy. 
The bishop, too, in the ending overshadows the knight 
completely. 


28. R-Q6ch K-—B4 31. R—Kt2 K-—K6! 
29. Rx KKtP K-B5 32. P—KR3 R-—B8ch 
30. RxKtP B-—Q6! 33- K—R2 R-QKt8 ! 


The actual material now, thanks to black’s well- 
timed generosity, is equal, but the centre pawns turn 
the scale. This masterly stroke clinches matters, and 
ultimately the king’s pawn has a clear road. 


R-—KkKt3ch K— gs 37- K—B6 
R x Bch 38. Kt—Q6 R-R5 
36. RxR P- 39. K—Kt3 K-Q6! 

Resigns 


By Dr. E. Lasker. 
(** After an idea by Otto Wurzburg.”) 


PROBLEM I12. 


Black, 3 pieces. 


wi 


White, 6 pieces. 


White mates in three moves. 


PROBLEM 113. By M. LissNER.—White (7 pieces): K—KBz2, 
B—Q6, Kts on QB3 and QB4, Ps on KB4, Q2, QKt2. Black 
(4 pieces): K—QB8, Ps on QB7, QKt6, QR7. White mates in three 
moves. 

1. Kt—Br 
1. R —QB7 
1. Kt—K6 


KEY TO PROBLEM 109: 


” 110: 


” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
SIGISMONDO MALATESTA. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 


London, 1907. 


Sir,—Let me express, if I may, my great appreciation 
of the very kind review of my book ‘‘ Sigismondo 
Malatesta” which you printed recently. It is in no 
spirit of controversy but rather for the sake of elucidat- 
ing matters still, alas! obscure in the strange life of 
Malatesta that I venture to ask you to let me traverse 
one or two statements of your reviewer. 

In the first place as to Isotta degli Atti. Your 
reviewer says that she was but ten years old at the 
time of Ginevra d’Este’s death. How can he possibly 
know this? Isotta is generally supposed to have 
been older than Sigismondo; certainly if she were 
younger, it is difficult to explain her extraordinary 
influence over him. I suppose her to have been of 
Sigismondo’s own age: born in 1417. Your reviewer 
says that F. G. Battaglini in ‘‘ Basinio,” vol. ii. p. 568 
(Rimini, 1794), proves that Isotta was born about 1432. 
In 1448 Isotta was certainly Sigismondo’s mistress. See 
Battaglini, vol. ii. p. 401, where he tells us that when 
Sigismondo was scarcely twenty years of age and about 
to pull down the old Gattolo, he went to dwell in the 
house lent him by the Roelli in Contrada di S. Croce, 
and it seems that from that moment —so Battaglini 
says—he conceived the love with which he was here- 
after inflamed for Isotta. That was in 1437; so that, 
according to your reviewer, Sigismondo was violently 
in love when he was twenty with a child of five ! 

The murders of Sigismondo have — may I say? — 
been greatly exaggerated. I state in my notes (pp. 103, 
196, 223) that I can find no evidence for the murder of 
Ginevra or Polissena, and there is doubt, to say the 
least, whether he murdered and outraged the Ultra- 
montane lady. Pius II., who certainly tried and burnt 
him in effigy, however, accuses him of all these things, 
which were believed all over Italy. The suggestion of 
your reviewer that the intertwined SI stand for the 
first syllable of Sigismondo’s name, rumoured to have 
been conferred on him by the Emperor Sigismund (see 
my note page 42), is delightful enough to be true; but 
if it be, why does the SI appear everywhere on the 
tomb of Isotta I with the emblems, e.g. the rose in 
the medal of Pisanello? Moreover, on page 74 of the 
Hesperidos by Basinio of Parma, a contemporary poet 
buried in the Temple at Rimini, whose work the 
Battaglini edited in 1794, there is an engraving after 
a miniature painted in Sigismondo’s time, where the 
SI intertwined becomes SY, which can mean Sigis- 
mondo-Ysotta, but not, I think, ‘‘Sygismondo”. 

As to the D=Diva or =Domina I do not think that 
such evidence as we have will allow us to write 
Domina there. Your reviewer says nothing (and 
rightly excuses himself) about the Hesperidos, yet 
Basinio never speaks of Isotta but as Diva. 


. . . Diva puellarum miris Isotta figuris. . . . 
Book vi. 225. 
. . Isotheam Superi dixerunt nomine Divam. . . . 
Book viii. 36. 


As for the inscription on the tomb of Pandolfo at 
Fano, your reviewer cannot have it both ways: if Divo 
here, why not Dive at Rimini? But surely such an 
idea as the sacredness of lordship was practically un- 
known to the Italian of the fifteenth century; he took 
what he could when he could and kept what he was 
able—e.g. Sforza at Milan. There was no Jegitimate 
right in all Italy, and consequently no idea of loyalty 
common enough in the north where the king derived 
from God Himself. 

Iam, &c., 
Epwarp Hutton. 


[It is true, as Mr. Hutton says, that Battaglini on 
page 401 states that Sigismondo was only twenty at 
the time he fell in love with Isotta. But in the notes 
at the end of his ponderous work, on the strength of 
newly discovered documentary evidence, he asserts 


positively that ‘‘ Sigismondo was at least fifteen years 
older than Isotta”, and that ‘‘she was barely fifteen 
in 1447”. Mr. Hutton gives no reason for preferring 
the unsupported statement of the text to the irrefragable 
contemporary evidence of the notes. As regards the 
SI, we have expressly said that Sigismondo no doubt 
took pleasure in the thought that these letters repre- 
sented the initials of himself and his mistress. This 
is likely enough, too, to have been the popular view: 
Benedetto da Cesena in his ‘‘De Honore Mulierum” 
clearly shows that he believed it. Our contention is 
only that the I in the first instance did not stand for 
Isotta. The miniatures to which Mr. Hutton refers 
are in no sense official heraldry, any more than Bene- 
detto’s poem is a grant of arms: they can therefore 
throw no authoritative light on the subject. Besides, 
if the miniature on page 74 shows SY, that facing 
page 51 is semé of the SI. Asregards the SI on Isotta’s 
tomb, judging by the engraving in Mr. Hutton’s book, 
it only appears in its proper place, that is to say in the 
second and third quarters of Sigismondo’s arms. It 
may be of interest if we mention that another member 
of the family took the first two letters of his name 
as a charge for his coat of arms. There is an example 
of the arms of the Lord Carlo in the Church at Scalca 
near Rimini which have the letters KA in the second 
and third quarters. We are well aware that contem- 
porary poets sang of the “divine” Isotta. But what 
of that? It is the merest commonplace of poetry. A 
very different thing isit to write Dive either in a pagan 
or a Christian sense on a tomb in a consecrated church. 
We would believe Sigismondo too great for so 
meaningless a profanity, and know of no reason why 
the D on Isotta’s tomb should not receive the inter- 
pretation it would on any other tomb. Mr. Hutton’s 
concluding remarks do not appear to arise out of our 
review.—Ep. S.R.] 


‘““PASSING RICH ON £30 A YEAR.” 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Mount Carteret, Banagher, Ireland, 
9 April, 1907. 

S1r,—I beg to say that I am at present, and have 
been for the last twenty-five years, rector of the 
cathedral parish of Clonfert, Co. Galway, Ireland. 
The parish is a country one, and very large; the 
congregation is very small. In consequence of arrears 
in the Sustentation Fund I have suffered a loss of 
£148 16s. out of my small stipend of £200 a year 
during the last four years. 1 beg also to state that I 
have suffered further losses. There is no glebe-house. 
The annual allowance of £104 year, hitherto paid by 
the Representative Church Body towards the rent of a 
house in lieu of a glebe-house, has been withdrawn for 
want of funds. Additional emoluments for the same 
purpose, amounting to £44 a year, have also been 
withdrawn. I feel these losses excessively heavy just 
now, as I am paying £60 a year out of my diminished 
income towards clearing off liabilities for which I made 
myself personally responsible. 

I brought these matters under the notice of the 
Easter Vestry, and stated that Goldsmith’s country 
clergyman was passing rich with £40 a year, but I 
could beat that record, as I was passing rich with 
430 a year. The amount of stipend which I received 
as rector of the parish of Clonfert for the year 1906, 
after all deductions had been made, was the sum of 
430 10s. 72. The Vestry unanimously passed resolu- 
tions to the effect that special efforts should be made to 
recoup me these losses, and recommended the parish 
to the consideration of the Diocesan Council and the 
Representative Church Body with the object of obtaining 
a share of the Poor Parish Grants and the restoration 
of the grants withheld for the last five years, and also 
recommending that the annual allowances for house- 
rent withdrawn should be restored, or paid from some 
other fund at the disposal of the Representative Church 
Body. If the parish were fully endowed, about £3,000 
would do this, the payment of the stipend of £200 
a year for all future rectors would be secured, and the 
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rent of a house would be provided for all future time. 
| appeal to your readers for help. 
Rosert McLarney, Canon, 
Rector of Clonfert. 


PARIS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


15 April, 1907. 

Sir, —The following accurate account of the treatment 
the senior officers of the 2nd Regiment of Artillery now 
quartered at Grenoble have received at the hands of the 
present French Minister of War is an excellent ex- 
ample of the anti-military campaign now being carried 
on in France by that Government of which M. Clemen- 
ceau is the head. . 

The colonel, and the lieutenant-colonel—a brilliant 
and distinguished officer—and three captains have been 
removed from the regiment and dispersed into various 
parts of France, a major placed upon the retired list, 
and this merely to gratify the spite of a sergeant who 
had been justly punished for various serious irregula- 
rites of conduct. The non-commissioned officer in 
question, whose time had expired, wished to be re- 
engaged. Owing to his unsatisfactory character his 
request was refused by the regimental council. He 
immediately wrote a letter of complaint to the War 
Minister ; General Picquart and his Under Secretary, 
M. Chaumié, having instituted a new order of the 
day by which non-commissioned officers and even 
private soldiers are permitted to apply directly to the 
War Office. The sergeant in question being a Free- 
mason, his application was supported by the leading 
Freemasons. 

Asthe decision of the regimental council was legally 
unassailable, there was some difficulty in overruling its 
decree. But in order that Sergeant Agard’s petition 
might be granted it was decided that the majority of 
the council who had pronounced against him should 
be sacrificed and distributed among other regiments, 
so that a fresh majority might be formed who could 
quash the former decision. 

The regimental council was composed of six mem- 
bers presided over by the colonel. The colonel was 
sent to do duty at Bastia in Corsica ; the lieutenant- 
colonel despatched to Dunkirk ; the major was put 
on the retired list, while three other captains were 
ordered severally to Tarbes, to Vannes, and to Fort 
Tournoux, all distant and inconvenient spots. 

By this means the six officers who had found Agard 
guilty of insubordination and misconduct have all been 
expelled from the regiment. A new regimental council 
was selected by the orders of the War Minister, and 
Sergeant Agard will be reinstated with promotion in a 
few days. I am, Sir, faithfully yours, 

A FRIEND OF FRANCE. 


“THE VILLAGE CROSS.” 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Cole Green, Hertford, 10 April, 1907. 


Sir,—Adverting to your discriminating review of 
Mr. Henry Taylor’s book on ‘The Ancient Crosses 
and Holy Wells of Lancashire” in the Sarurpay of 
30 March, it is interesting to notice the effect of 
medieval tradition on even present-day funerals. 

In every parish there are certain roads by which a 
Corpse must be borne on its way to the parish church, 
even in those cases where new roads have been made 
which afford a shorter route. I believe this practice 
Prevails even in Chelsea to this day 

In the mining district of West Cornwall, where in 
my boyhood it was a practice to sing some of Wesley’s 
Most solemn dirges at funerals, the processions always 
Sang at the cross-roads, and in many instances stopped 
for a short time to sing through a verse. 

Probably this practice still exists, and it should be the 
pleasure of all observers to garner such facts and when 
Possible place them on record. 

Yours faithfully, 
Joun P. SamBELs. 


HOW WHISKY SHOULD BE TREATED. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy Review. 


Gawenhurst, Southchurch Beach, Essex, 
April, 1907. 

Sir,—I am sorry that I have been unable to answer 
‘One of the Committee’s” courteous letter in the 
Saturpay Review for 16 February last ere this: I will 
now do so with your permission. 

The information that from the impurities of new 
whisky at time of distillation the spirit ultimately 
obtains its flavour which so commends it to consumers 
is interesting doubtless, and those of your readers who 
need the information will be obliged to ‘‘ One of the 
Committee”, but my contention was and is that until 
these impurities are eliminated by age, leaving behind 
refined and harmless products, whisky is not only not fit 
for human consumption, but by its toxic effects upon the 
brain cells does most indubitably produce a diseased 
condition, culminating in insanity. 

What more conclusive evidence of this do we require 
than that gained by comparing the statistics of insanity 
with the consumption of whisky in England for the last 
thirty-five years? Is the great and regular increase of 
insanity during this period a coincidence only or due 
entirely to other causes? That other causes may have 
contributed their quota I am ready to admit, but that 
immature, poisonous, whisky is the cause of at least 
50 per cent. of the insanity amongst young and middle- 
aged people I ain as convinced of as Iam of my own 
existence. 

‘*One of the Committee ” says: ‘ All that has 
happened during the ageing process is that some part 
of the fusel oil has been converted into ethers.” May 
I ask ‘‘ One of the Committee” what other result in this 
direction does he expect? He also says that “‘ fusel 
oil is not eliminated after six years”. If this is so, 
it only proves that the period of ageing is not suffi- 
cient ; on his own showing, given sufficient time, fusel 

.oil (higher alcohols) is converted into ‘‘ aromatic 
ethers” which give ‘‘ the desired flavour to those 
spirits: they therefore depend on their impurities for 
their value”. 

Precisely ; and until whisky has acquired these 
flavours arising from the conversion of the impurities 
in new whisky into ‘‘ aromatic ethers” by age—and age 
alone—any Government, irrespective of politics, should 
prevent its sale by compelling all whisky to be bonded 
in Government warehouses till the official chemist can 
show by analysis that fusel oil and the other natural 
impurities are either eliminated entirely or sufficiently 
to render the spirit safe and wholesome to consume. 
Something more is yet wanted to safeguard the mental 
and physical health of the people. 

Large quantities of impure spirit for adulterating 
purposes are imported from abroad. This highly 
poisonous spirit should be kept out of the country by a 
prohibitive duty. 

‘* Blenders” of whisky should be compelled by Act 
of Parliament to state on the label the ages, qualities 
and makes of whisky and place of distilling of ‘‘ the 
blends” vended as ‘‘ fine old whisky” &c. The public 
would then know what they were purchasing. If they 
like ‘* blended” whisky, if they prefer patent- or pot- 
still whisky of any age and make, let the label guarantee 
the age, kind of blend and make. 

There can be no doubt that pot-still whisky, when it 
has acquired those ‘‘ aromatic ethers” mentioned by 
‘* One of the Committee”, is far and away preferable in 
taste and aroma to the patent-still, but the flavour must 
come from age only and not be induced by the artificial 
‘‘ageing” methods we read about in the Proceedings 
of the Society of Chemical Industry. 

To mature whisky naturally is an expensive process : 
seeing the deleterious nature of immature spirit, the 
people’s health should not be sacrificed to cheapness, 
so that merchants, ‘‘ blenders” and the revenue may 
be benefited thereby. 

It is to be hoped Mr. Burns will come to the 
following conclusion :— 

1st. That whisky should be kept in bond till the 
Government analyst can certify all impurities have been 
eliminated by age. 
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2nd. That whisky be sold under a guarantee on label 
as to (a) age; (5) make; (c) place of distillation ; and 
(d) if *‘ blended” the ages and qualities of the whiskies 
so blended. 

3rd. That foreign spirit (plain), so largely used for 
adulterating purposes, should be kept out of the country 
by a prohibitive duty. 

4th. That the question should be decided from a 
health point of view and on broad grounds, and not be 
made subservient to party politics, sectarian demands 
and prejudices, ‘‘ blenders’”’ profits or foreign interests, 
but solely in the interests of the physical and mental 
health of the nation. 

5th. That all foreign and colonial distillations should 
be subject to the same conditions of sale. 

Yours sincerely, 


H. R. GAwen Goaay. 


ARMY ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAay REvIEw. 


Military College, Richmond, Surrey, 
17 April, 1907. 


Sir,—The following summary of recent changes in 
the regulations for Army Entrance Examinations may 
be useful to your readers. From November 1907 all 
Woolwich candidates must not only have gained the 
“leaving” or ‘‘ qualifying” certificate, but also have 
qualified in Mathematics I. In future, i.e. from Sep- 
tember 1907, the subject of English History in the 
Army Qualifying Examination will be limited to two 
consecutive periods, selected by the candidate from 
the following three: 1066 to 1485, 1485 to 1688, and 
1688 to 1832. The number of Sandhurst cadetships 
open to competition in June 1907 has been reduced to 
seventy-five ; and at the same examination not more 
than twelve commissions for the Royal Marines will 
be offered, in order of merit, to candidates who show 
a satisfactory knowledge of Mathematics I. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


H. F. 


CANON MALCOLM MacCOLL. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


28 Rue de Beaurepaire, Boulogne-sur-Mer, 
16 April, 1907. 


Sir,—The comparison made in the SatuRDAY REVIEW 
of 13 April (page 447) between my brother, the late 
Canon MacColl, and the famous Scotsman, Hugh Miller, 
is inaccurate. My brother received a good education 
in his boyhood and never worked in a quarry. 

I am, Sir, &c., 
MacCo it. 


THE WORD “ELM”. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Kingstown, 14 April, 1907. 


Sir,—With all respect to Lord Redesdale, allow me 
to remark that ‘‘the elm”, in point of etymology, is 
just as English as ‘‘ the oak, the beech, the lime, the 
ash”. Although cognate indeed with Latin ‘‘ ulmus ”, 
it is not a borrowed word at all. German “ulme”, 
for which the homeborn word, identical with our own, 
has been discarded, is manifestly fashioned upon its 
Latin equivalent ; not so our “elm”, which in form as 
well as in sound we have managed to keep unchanged 
from the beginning. 

Your obedient servant, 


C. T. BoorHMan. 


REVIEWS. 


THE ENGLISH IN AMERICA. 


‘“‘The Middle Colonies.” By J. A. Doyle. London: 
Longmans. 1907. 14s. net. 


ws this volume Mr. Doyle carries the history of 

‘* The English in America” to the accession of 
the House of Hanover. That the curtain is convenient 
may be admitted, but it is not effective. The reason 
lies in the subject, whose interest is divided between 
two vast issues which are, nevertheless, indissolubly 
connected. “The English in America” is a drama 
within a drama ; and the climax of one of them, the fal} 
of Quebec, occurs in the middle of the second act. 
Thenceforward the other deepens in intensity until its. 
tragic close in secession. Throughout a leading part is. 
played by England, but, as the action develops, the 
relative importance of France and the colonies is re- 
versed. That is to say, this country first fought for 
dominion in the New World against a rival, and then 
fought to retain it against her own children. With the 
one was involved sea-power, with the other the problem 
of empire, though neither was conclusively settled by 
means of the Plantations. With stakes so high it is 
remarkable that there are so few striking personalities 
in the history of British settlement in America. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Doyle the reason is that ‘‘everywhere ... 
the life of the community is more interesting than the 
life of any man in it”. But there is another surely. 
He himself suggests it earlier in the book when he says 
that the aloofness of the colonies was so great that 
they were as foreigners to one another, which is fully 
accounted for by primitive communications and com- 
parative immunity from danger. True there was the 
fear of Indian warfare, but it could not have been vivid, 
or their efforts at organised defence would not have been 
so contemptible. As for the French they lacked what 
the English possessed, firm roots in the soil. In spite 
of the genius of Frontenac and La Salle, they might 
raid but they could not seriously menace the independ- 
ence of the Plantations. In these circumstances there 
was no opportunity for a great man. It is only when 
the need for unity is brought home to a people by soul- 
stirring experiences that national consciousness is 
begotten, and the Americans were no exception to the 
rule. It says much for Mr. Doyle’s literary skill that, 
without the aid of romance, he has been able to make 
the story of the Middle Colonies so interesting. 

As one of the new school of American history, which 
is doing so much to widen the perspective of the 
English race on both sides of the Atlantic, he writes 
without bias. Until Lecky showed the better way, 
the great issues underlying the petty incidents of 
American colonisation were obscured by popular pre- 
judices. The Mother Country was invariably held to 
be in the wrong, and the final catastrophe a result of 
Tory ascendency. Mr. Doyle’s method is sounder. 
Casting aside the rose-coloured glasses of the partisan, 
he illuminates the period with the cold light reflected 
from original documents, particularly the archives of 
the various colonies. He sees, as Seeley saw before 
him, that to understand the mutual relations of 
England and her children over-sea one must look far 
beyond Westminster and the Court. The forces whick 
made the history of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries were fundamental. They had their origin in 
the English character, in the form of English growth, 
and in the circumstances of English expansion. So far 
as the Plantations were concerned, ‘‘ if there was no 
foresight or deliberate policy on the part of the rulers, 
there was little zeal and loyalty in the subjects”. How 
biased the Liberal view of the constitutional struggle 
in America is may be gathered from a study of Greater 
Britain in the nineteenth century. Two generations 
and more after secession colonials had fewer rights 
than Americans before it. As a matter of fact, Lord 
John Russell’s tyranny outdid North’s in the previous 
century, and precipitated the Canadian Rebellion. The 
loss of America taught British statesmen caution, but 
it did not teach them wisdom. 

In every way New York is the most interesting of 
the Middle Colonies, and Mr. Doyle has made the most 
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of his material. He never lets us forget that, if his 
picture is crowded with a mass of insignificant detail, 
its outlines are large. For instance, the strength of 
New England and the weakness of New Netherlands 
enable him to draw a striking contrast between 
English and Dutch colonisation. To Holland her 
settlements over-sea were trading stations and nothing 
more. Her people were not trained in self-govern- 
ment either in town or country, and she had none of 
those village institutions which enable Englishmen to 
reproduce their Old World life in the New. She was, 
too, without a landed gentry which could give her 
leaders of the Winthrop type. To her, therefore, 
never came that momentous time when the under- 
taking of a chartered company grew so vast that it 
was taken over by the nation in the natural order of 
things. That is why both New Netherlands and the Cape 
Colony fell into our hands almost without a struggle ; 
and had the latter been as cosmopolitan as the former 
we should have absorbed the Dutch in South Africa as 
easily as we absorbed the Dutch in America. As Mr. 
Doyle truly says, the national life of New Netherlands 
did not begin until it was transformed by the conquest 
into New York. So incapable were the Dutch of 
political action, indeed, that they actualiy allowed New 
England settlements to spring up in their midst, and 
could think of no other way to remedy their helpless- 
ness than to group themselves into townships “‘ as the 
English do”, forgetting that it was only one expression 
of acorporate existence. High-handed as the annexa- 
tion of New Netherlands was in time of peace, it was 
justified by circumstances. The colony was no loss to 
Holland, and gave England control of the Hudson, a 
continuous sea-board, and friendship with the Five 
Nations. In short, New Netherlands was the key to 
North America. 

In the history of New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
interest would often flag but for Mr. Doyle’s power of 
analysis and his art in suggesting the coming storm. 
The incessant wrangles, in which the Crown, Pro- 
prietors, Governors, and local Assemblies all figure, are 
worthy of record only because they are steps in the 
long and toilsome road towards self-government. The 
difficulty of giving Quakerism corporate life, too, is 
clearly brought out as well as its leavening power in 
New England. One has merely to conjure up the 
figures of Franklin and Adams to understand how the 
two influences acted and reacted on each other during 
the revolutionary period. Puritanism, by the intensity 
it developed as part of the body politic, supplied the 
force; Quakerism, with its abstract reasoning, the 
ideas. To Penn, who is one of the few personalities 
which stand out in the early history of the Plantations, 
Mr. Doyle does more than justice, though his method 
does enable the reader to realise the man’s virtues 
as well as his limitations. It is, however, surely a slip 
to describe him as having “‘ keen insight ” into character 
on p. 481 and to deny it on p. 539, the latter being the 
true view. If ‘Penn was a follower of Jeremy Taylor 
and the forerunner of John Mill”, he was also the first 
of the sentimentalists. His instructions to his sub- 
ordinates “are pervaded by the same vagueness, the 
same general declarations of principles”, which pervade 
the despatches of Glenelg and Gladstone, Granville and 
Derby, in the Victorian era. 

_ Not the least of the merits of ‘‘ The Middle Colonies ” 
is the light it sheds on the present. The problem of 
empire we failed to solve in the eighteenth century 
Suggests the problem of the twentieth. Canada and 
Australia have more or less successfully adapted the 
federal idea to British institutions, and become nations 
under the British Crown. That is to say, they have 
achieved under the stress of international pressure what 
the Americans only achieved under the pressure of war 
and revolution. As for union with the Mother Country 
it never had a chance, Liberal statesmen notwithstand- 
ing. The temper of colonials was against it ; so also 
was the temper of Englishmen. Above all, distance 


Was a tremendous obstacle to the creation of an 
Mperial organisation of a high type. Invention by 
almost removing this obstacle, together with the nature 
of nineteenth-century colonisation, has simplified the 
Problem of unification. But its leading features remain. 


Icolls, one of the few colonial Governors of the time 


who in character and ability rose to the standard of the 
Civil Service as it has since become, tried in vain to 
form a basis for union by building up a common 
system of defence. Have we not followed in his steps, 
and, so far, failed as he failed? Fletcher wanted to 
establish a postal service from Virginia to Boston, thus 
recognising that union depends on communications. 
It is regrettable that, with all our advantages, we do 
not realise this as fully as we should. Finally in 
Penn’s fiscal remonstrance of 1678 is the germ of a 
struggle which is more living to-day than it has ever 
been in our history of over-sea expansion. It will be 
our own fault if it does not end as gloriously for us 
as it ended ingloriously for our forefathers with their 
imperfect light. 


ROMAN IMPERIAL ADMINISTRATION, 


‘*The Roman System of Provincial Administration, to 
the Accession of Constantine the Great.” By 
W. T. Arnold. New edition, revised from the 
Author's notes by E. 8. Shuckburgh. Oxford : 
Blackwell. 1906. 6s. net. 


No long ago we had occasion to draw attention 
to the loss sustained by classical learning through 
the death of Mr. W. T. Arnold and to welcome the 
publication, under the title ‘‘Studies in Roman Imperial 
Administration”’, of a fragment of the Roman history 
on which he had long been engaged in the intervals of 
heavy journalistic work. We now have a new edition 
of the able essay by the same author which won the 
Arnold Prize in 1879. That essay has been used by 
many students, but it has only now been reprinted ; 
so that it has been difficult to obtain, besides requiring 
revision in the light of the discoveries of the last 
quarter of a century. Mr. Arnold had contemplated 
a new edition, and he kept himself abreast of modern 
literature on the subject with a persistency and 
thoroughness which even they must admire who fear 
it may have hastened his early death. He did not live 
td complete the work. Dr. Shuckburgh undertook to 
prepare it for the press, and he too has now passed away. 
As the translator of Polybius and of Cicero’s Letters, as 
the author of a history of Rome under the Republic, 
in which military matters are treated with greater 
fulness than is usual in works on this scale, and in 
many other ways, Dr. Shuckburgh has laid students 
of Roman history under a heavy debt of gratitude ; 
and it hardly need be added that he has done much for 
other branches of classical scholarship as well. No 
more competent or sympathetic editor could have been 
found for Mr. Arnold’s essay; and we naturally 
approached this volume in the confident hope that 
its usefulness had been increased and its accuracy 
insured. We find with the greater disappointment 
that the latter part of this expectation is not fulfilled. 
Parts of the book are carefully revised and edited; but 
other parts, amounting to no small proportion of the 
whole, are full of misprints or mistakes. No one will 
for a moment suppose that the fault lies with Dr. 
Shuckburgh any more than with Mr. Arnold: we can 
only conclude that the editor was unable to finish his 
correction, and express our regret that the proofs 
were not again revised by another scholar after Dr. 
Shuckburgh’s death. It may be said that mere mis- 
prints are minor matters, and that hardly anyone can 
avoid them altogether. This is true enough, but the 
misprints in this volume are sometimes so serious 
as to make it difficult for an inexperienced student 
to use it. It is not only that there is an absence 
of uniformity in the mode of reference to the same 
writer or work; that Roman and italic type, Roman 
and Arabic numerals are used without any regular 
method ; that mistakes occur in the spelling of such 
well-known names as those of Hirschfeld, Seeck, Nissen, 
or Wilcken. The list of authors and editions cited is 


very imperfect : the student is not told in any obvious 
place to what works the names of Boissi¢re, Dessau, 
Dittenberger, Evans, Gierke, Karlowa, Wilmanns, &c., 
refer; while writers like Boissier, Willems, or Zumpt 
are often quoted in the notes by their names only and 
There are 


without citation of the work referred to. 
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even some passages where it would require a brilliant | singled out as an excellent summary of the fundamental 
textual emendation to discover the meaning of the | conceptions upon which the law is based. 
reference ; and some errors are left unaltered. It is to be feared that these conceptions are in some 
It is a pleasure to turn from these unfortunate details | danger at the present time from uninstructed if not 
in the final execution of the work to the character of the | violently unsympathetic legislation. A clear recogni- 
work itself. For this we have only praise. Occasionally | tion of principle is of two-fold value. While assisti 
one might have liked Mr. Arnold to be rather more | the study and the practice of the law, it should guide 
explicit : for instance, in his account of the proconsular | and direct its amendment. The tendencies which 
system before and under Sulla, of the various leges | have affected the course of legislation in England 
repetundarum, of the financial aspects of the Augustan | during the last century have been subjected to a 
legislation on marriage, of the officers controlling the | masterly analysis by Professor Dicey in his recent work 
zerarium under the Empire, or of the later history of | on the relations of law and of public opinion, and are 
Marseilles. Sometimes we feel that an expression has | classified by him as falling into those periods of which 
remained in the text which would be more natural in | the latest is the period of collectivism. Its influence 
1879 than it is now: a quotation from a newspaper of | may be illustrated from the new chapter on negligence 
1878 can hardly contain the last word on the financial | in the work under review, wherein a considerable 
system of Turkey. Sometimes, but only rarely, we | portion of the law governing the relations of employer 
find something omitted which might have been ex- | and workman is embodied. Broadly speaking, the 
pected : not enough appears to be made of the recent | common law gives to a servant the right to recover 
work on the ‘‘limes”, and the references to the litera- | damages for such injuries sustained by him as can be 
ture on Roman Britain might well have been fuller. | referred to negligence or breach of duty on the part of 
In a few cases the author’s language is open to | his employer ; and when the growth of artificial doc. 
criticism : should he have referred to Rutilius Rufus as | trines, such as that of common employment, was found 
4 Governor of Asia, to the German iegions as busied | to inflict hardship, the Employers’ Liability Act of 
’ solely with the defence of the frontier (in the light of | 1880 dealt with the matter on lines which are now 
the events of a p. 68) or to Duruy rather than to Ihne | generally approved. So far right and duty are insepar- 
as having first started the modern question as to | able, the one implying the other in accordance with 
Tacitus’ view of Tiberius’ character? Once or twice | universally accepted principles both of law and 
an obvious reference is omitted in favour of others | morality. The enactments which give to a workman 
that are less useful: amongst editors of th: Lyons | compensation for injuries sustained during employ- 
tablet containing the speech of the Emperor Claudius | ment, irrespective of culpability on the part of the 
. surely Furneaux should have been included. But all | master or of contributory negligence on that of the 
. these are comparative trifles; in spite of them, and | servant, stand on a totally different footing. In strict 
even in spite of the grave defects in final correction to | ness they are not properly included in a chapter on 
which we have reluctantly felt bound to call attention, | negligence or indeed in a work dealing with torts: it 
this volume contains the best introduction for the | would seem almost as though the process by which 
student to the most important of all the questions | man in his legal relations has advanced from status to 
with which the Roman historian has to deal. It may | contract is about to be reversed—a result which would 
be commended also to those who are not specialists | somewhat astonish democratic legislators if they were 
but who are interested in the problems of empire and in | in a position to appreciate it. 
the most successful attempts which have ever been made If we turn to kindred questions arising out of the 
to meet them. Had Mr. Arnold lived, he might have re- | law relating to trade combinations, we find a strong 
written some passages in such a way as to bring out | illustration of the dangers of legislative interference 
more fully the parallels with the questions of our own | with the growth of juridical conceptions where such 
day ; but, incomplete as the book is, it remains a monu- | interference is unaccompanied by knowledge and fore- 
ment of his insight into those problems, of his con- | thought. This book passed through the press before 
viction of the value of Roman evidence for modern | the Trades Disputes Bill of 1906 became law, and 
imperialism, and of the untiring energy with which he | contains a full statement of the effects of the judicial 
: was prepared to develop those ideas to their fullest | decisions which that unspeakably incoherent enactment 
extent. is apparently intended in some way to qualify. A clear 
statement of the law as it stood prior to 1 — 
. , of the present year will do something to assist lawyers 
THE NEW “ADDISON ON TORTS”. in their nee perplexities : the summary in the 


{ ‘‘ A Treatise on the Law of Torts.” By C.G. Addison. | present edition serves to mark the close of a chapter in 


i iti ; illiam the history of this difficult question. Those who have 
ee ee. ee ay = Came ent had to consider the effects of recent decisions of the 


Walter Hussey Griffith. London: Stevens and Sons, House of Lords in labour disputes will be far from 
Limited. 1906. 38s. saying that the law is in a satisfactory condition either 


“T #Ose who may incline to the view, expressed by a | in form or in substance. We are concerned here not 

distinguished theoretical lawyer, that the study of | with questions of policy but with the difficulties caused 

law as a mere mass of arbitrary rules is one of the most | by ill-considered legislative interference. A declaratory 

repulsive pursuits in which a man of intelligence can | Act with some pretensions to completeness would have 
i engage should hold the memory of the author of | been welcomed alike by lawyers and laymen ; the collec- 
‘* Addison on Torts” in especial respect. To his | tion of snippets which is contained in the five sections of 
| relentless pursuit of authorities is due in the first | the forty-seventh chapter of 6 Edward VII. can only result 
instance the raw material from which has been fashioned | in making confusion worse confounded. Those of us 
the bulky volume now placed in the hands of the | who have the development of the law at heart, whether 
legal profession. If in its earlier editions somewhat | in the direction of technical clearness or in that of 
amorphous, it has now been almost wholly recast. | substantial amendment, will get but a melancholy 
Recognising that in the life of every text-book not | satisfaction from the prospect of the increased business 
written originally upon broad principles there occur | which always results from this kind of legislation. 
\ periods when a thorough revision is necessary, the | One feels almost inclined to congratulate the learned 
learned editors have applied themselves to the task | editors on escaping the necessity of applying the 
of reducing to an ordered system the heterogeneous | terms of this cryptic statute to the existing law oF 
pronouncements to be gathered from the reports, and | of finding any meaning in it, reasonable or otherwise. 
have almost entirely re-written the book. Lawyers | The lament of Blackstone recurs inevitably to t 
should welcome a treatise dealing with a branch of | mind, that ‘‘ the common law of England has fared like 
our law which, by reason of the great diversity of the | other venerable edifices of antiquity, which rash 
topics with which it deals, is not easily subordinated | inexperienced workmen have ventured to new-dress 
to a completely logical arrangement. To a work | and refine with all the rage of modern improvement. 
constructed on these lines the ancient gibe ‘‘ costs | Hence frequently its symmetry has been destroye¢, 
first, practice next and principle last” can have no | its proportions distorted, and its majestic simplicity 
application. Indeed the introductory chapter dealing | changed for specious embellishments and fantastic 
with the nature of torts, which is entirely new, may be ! novelties”. 
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THE GAMBLING MICROBE. 


“Friday the 13th.” A Novel. By Thomas W. Lawson. 
London: Heinemann. 1907. 4s. 


NOVEL with a purpose recalls the early Victorian 
age of crinolines and innocence. It is not less 
welcome on that account, for the most celebrated novels 
of Dickens and Reade were written to reform abuses. 
We heartily sympathise with Mr. Thomas Lawson of 
Boston in his desire to put down gambling on the 
Stock Exchange, believing it to be the greatest curse of 
the age. But we are certain that such a novel as 
“Friday the 13th” will do little or nothing to cure 
the evil. Stock-gambling is the form of the disease 
which least lends itself to romantic treatment. Monte 
Carlo, with its gardens and terraces and blue sea 
and bejewelled women, makes a good background ; 
and to gambling at cards there still clings a faint 
perfume of the grand seigneur. But Throgmorton 
and Wall Streets are dirty vulgar places where badly- 
dressed crowds perspire and yell. Still Mr. Lawson 
has made the attempt, and in our opinion failed. 
In order that we may love people they must be 
lovely, or at least lovable. None of Mr. Lawson's 
characters—if indeed they deserve the name, for they 
are merely puppets—are lovely or lovable. One set 
of gamblers beats another set; and we cannot wax 
indignant over ‘‘the system” merely because the 
vanquished are a handsome young broker and a pretty 
girl, Beulah Sands is the daughter of Judge Sands of 
Virginia, who has lost a large amount of trust moneys 
in the Seaboard Air Line. In order to replace the 
trust funds before discovery, the Judge and his 
daughter scrape together some £12,000, and Beulah 
comes to New York to ‘‘hurl the remnant of their 
fortune at the market ” and by bold plunging to make 
some 4,300,000. The beautiful girl obtains admission 
as a typewriter to the office of Bob Brownley, ‘‘as 
handsome as they made them, six feet tall in his gym 
sandals, straight as an arrow”’, with ‘‘ eyes as big and 
round and purple-brown as an English bull-dog’s, 
unfathomable”, ‘‘his nose as straight as though 
chiselled by a master for a Greek medallion”, &c. &c. 
Bob of course falls in love with Beulah, and, backed 
by his friend Randolph (a $50,000,000 house), plans a 
“bull” campaign in sugars, having an “ air-tight tip” 
that sugar is to be placed on the free list and the divi- 
dend increased at the next meeting. With Randolph's 
millions at his back, Bob Brownley goes into the 
market and buys Sugar Trusts from 125 up to 180, and 
then tries to unload. But at this point he is met by 
Barry Conant, the Standard Oil man, who sells furiously. 
Bob gets more millions from Randolph and tries to 
hold the market, but in vain. Barry Conant out-bluffs 
him, and finally Bob is obliged to throw out all his 
stock at a loss of about £500,000. The beautiful 
Beulah takes it the more calmly as she has not been 
allowed to lose anything, and Bob Brownley meditates 
revenge. Why should he not do unto Barry Conant as 
Barry Conant did unto him? The Standard Oil crowd, 
having broken the market and bought back their shares 
at go, naturally arrange matters with the Senate and 
the board of directors: sugar is at last placed on the 
free list and an extra dividend hastily declared. Barry 
Conant takes the floor as a buyer and runs up Sugar 
Trusts from go to 200. Bob then stands opposite to 
him and sells madly, 10,000 shares at a time ; breaks 
the market, collars $20,000,000, and rushes back to 
pour his treasure into the lap of Beulah. But he 
is too late. The venerable Virginian Judge, not 
having a Wall Street ‘‘ticker” on the bench, has 
in the meantime cut his own throat and those of 
his wife and second daughter. Beulah receives the 
triumphant Bob and his millions with a stare of 
idiocy : and Bob marries the mad woman and becomes 
a market-wrecker. By uplifting his hand he creates 
panics and booms: he amasses millions, hundreds of 
millions, billions; but still Beulah does not recover. 
After an earth-shaking slump, Bob mounts the rostrum 
in the Stock Exchange, coldly and clearly explains to 
his ruined audience how easy it is to become a billion- 
aire by ‘‘ selling short”, and then goes back to his 
office and dies together with Beulah. Such is the 


novel, which Mr. Lawson no doubt intended to be 
revolting, but which possibly he did not mean to be 
ridiculous. No one knows better than Mr. Thomas 
Lawson that a half-drunken maniac, without a dollar 
at his back, cannot break a market supported by the 
Standard Oil. No one knows better than Mr. Lawson 
that when a man has bought and paid for 150,000 
shares he does not throw them overboard in a slump 
created by artificial selling. These are technicalities 
beyond the ken of the ordinary reader. But if Mr. 
Lawson wishes to strike a real blow at ‘‘the system”’, 
he should see to it that his fiction is technically correct. 
‘*The gambling microbe” can only be destroyed when 
the pain caused by it becomes intolerable. 


NOVELS. 


“The Ultramarines.’ By ‘Colonel A.” 
Smith, Elder. 1907. 6s. 


A book written by one who is only incidentally an 
author often has, in spite of obvious defects, an attrac- 
tiveness denied to more ambitious and professional 
works. So it is with this unpretentious tale, which is 
avowedly the fruit of ‘Colonel A.’s” leisure. The 
features of Ultramarine in some sort adumbrate those 
of Barbados. The traditionally haughty earl’s daughter 
who visits this remote dependency in company with her 
fussy and shallow-pated parent is a stock character ; 
but there are some good and interesting sketches of 
the colonials themselves. ‘‘ Colonel A.” writes about 
what he knows. About sugar, which is the hub of 
the wheel in Ultramarine, he knows, perhaps, too 
much ; and he is open to the charge of flavouring his 
dish too heavily with Blue-book and the colonial 
equivalent of ‘‘ Hansard”. Still, all save the unduly con- 
scientious may skip the chapters entitled ‘‘ A Debate. 
in Council” and Treasurer's Speech”. What 
really grips attention is the tortuous career of the 
Treasurer, who overreaches himself deplorably ; while 
the April loves of a handsome young soldier and 
Denise, the beauty of the island, lend the note of soft- 
ness proper to their tropical surroundings. The whole 
is written in such a kind and genial spirit that no one 
need regret the hours passed in its reading. 


“A Gallant of Gascony.” By Philip L. Stevenson. 
London: Hurst and Blackett. 1907. 6s. 


Our. gallant’s fortunes are entangled with those of 
Marguerite de Valois, wife of Henry of Navarre. It 
would be hard toname amore corrupt period. Whether 
any fair and innocent flowers managed to thrive amid 
the noxious weeds and in the heavy atmosphere of the 
Courts of the two Henries, it is not easy to say. Mr. 
Stevenson has found none, or, if found, has left them 
ungathered. There is nothing in this book to elevate 
the mind to nobler interests. It is compact of politica? 
intrigue and illicit passion. The hero’s honour, even 
before he became (to his eventual destruction) the 
Queen’s lover, *‘ rooted in dishonour stood”. Of the 
women characters who figure for more than a moment 
on the scene, not one is virtuous. An age so debased 
has been judged once for all in the stern page of 
history; it is a pity to disinter it for purposes of 
romance. Mr. Stevenson writes well; he has takerr 
great pains in elaborating the setting of his story. It is 
to be hoped that in his next essay he will choose a 
less thankless, a less repellent theme. 


London : 


Dragoon'’s Wife.” By E. Perronet Thompson. 
London: Greening. 1907. 6s. 


This is an able and interesting romance of the 
days when Louis XIV. set himself to convert his 
Huguenot subjects. Happily for human _ nature, 
many Catholics in authority were revolted by the 
barbarities which they were expected to sanction ; 
among them Philippe du Terrail, captain of Dragoons, 
whose brief historical record is that he was ‘‘ dis- 
graced for having been too moderate”. His offence 
is here represented as that of seeking to compass 
the escape of a Huguenot, his brother-officer and 
friend. His plan is thwarted by his wife, a well- 


meaning but shallow and intriguing woman, whose 
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interference results in the ruin of her husband and the 
destruction of his friend. However, she makes what 
atonement she can, by extricating the Huguenot’s 
daughter from the trammels of a long and odious 
persecution. 


‘*Doctor Gordon.” By Mary E. Wilkins. London: 
Unwin. 1907. 6s. 


Miss Wilkins’ delicate talent is incongruous with the 
wildness of her plot. She asks us to believe that, in 
order to save his sister’s child from her wicked father, 
Dr. Gordon (a sane man) would all through her life 
pass off his own wife as another of his sisters. (We 
cannot help these complex relationships.) The end of 
the wicked brother-in-law is not unimpressive, but we 
feel that the character-sketches of rural New England 
are better stuff than the framework of the story. There 
is an unnecessarily harrowing discussion on the ethics 
of giving morphia to a tortured invalid whom it is sure 
to kill, and the solution of this particular question is a 
sharp anti-climax. Altogether, we look back regret- 
fully to the middle-aged lovers and the engaging pet 
cats of the author's earlier stories. 


A CHRISTIAN DICTIONARY FOR PREACHERS. 


*‘ A Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels.” Edited by J. Hastings, 
with the assistance of J. A. Selbie andJ.C. Lambert. Vol. I., 
Aaron-—Knowledge. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 1906. 
21s. net. 


There are too many Dictionaries and Encyclopedias ; 
hardly have we learnt to find our way about one when another 
appears, with a different title but much the same contents. 
The present volume contains much that might have appeared 
in the “ Dictionary of the Bible”, though little, as the conser- 
vative reader will note with approval, that would have been 
accepted for the “Encyclopedia Biblica”. Yet it has a 
different aim from these ; they appealed to the student, this 
caters for the preacher. Andon the whole the preacher will 
be helped, not harmed, by it; it is true that here and there a 
contributor has remembered only too faithfully the purpose of 
the Dictionary, and has provided page after page of thin 
rhetoric ; but the majority have done their best to compile 
full and thorough treatises on the subjects entrusted to them, 
treatises which furnish materials for sermons rather than 
sermons themselves. The principal criticism indeed that we 
have to make on this volume is that both editor and contri- 
butors have tried too much to be complete ; there are too many 
articles and they are too long. In his anxiety to leave nopoint 
untouched the editor touched some that might have been left 
alone, and has allowed others to be touched several times ; and 
in their endeavours to be as thorough as possible many of the 
writers have travelled a long way beyond the limits laid down 
in the title of the work. No doubt an editor's life is not 
always a happy one; he has his trials; his principal con- 
tributors may not only send in their articles months behind 
time, but may absolutely refuse to be bound by the limits set 
them when they agreed to take this or that subject ; still 
success in securing a large number of writers and some 
famous names is not necessarily good editing. An ideal 
editor would have cut down the number of articles in this 
volume by at least a fourth ; he would have shortened many of 
those that were left; and he would have added hundreds of 
cross-references ; then we should have had a really handy 
volume. As it is, there is a great deal of overlapping. Dr. 
‘Knowling gives us a learned article on the “ Birth of Christ ” 
in this volume, and will contribute one on the “ Virgin Birth” 
in the next; there is a long article on the “ Apostles” and a 
shorter one on the “ Disciples”. Much the same subjects are 
discussed in “ Benediction ” and in “ Blessing” ; in the “ Boy- 
hood of Jesus”, “Childhood”, and “Infancy”; in “Egypt” 
and “Flight into Egypt”; and so on. Again, many of the 
articles, though excellent in their way, are not closely connected 
with Christ and the Gospels. Bishop Macleane’s article on the 
“ Christian Calendar” would be itself enough to make the repu- 
tation of this volume, but its proper place would be in a new 
edition of the “Dictionary of Christian Antiquities”; Dr. 
Iverach’s article on “ Desire” is learned and profound, but it 
ought to have been in an Encyclopedia of Ethics ; other 
articles, such as those on “Access”, “ Fellowship”, “Guilt”, 
“ Justification ”, deal far more with Pauline theology than with 
Gospel teaching. The title of the book is “A Dictionary of 
Christ and the Gospels”, and many of the contributors have 
neglected this fact. 

The writers of the articles are drawn from a wide circl 
though perhaps Scotland furnishes the greater number ; an 
consequently the tone of the articles, while on the whole 
strongly conservative, is anti-sacerdotal. It is a Dictionary 


sthat will give more satisfaction to the Evangelical than to the | 


High Church party. Still the controversial element does not 
enter into many of the articles, and it is not obtruded in any. 
We cannot say that the articles on the two principal subjects 
—on Christ and on the Gospels—are the best in the book. 
Dr. Plummer certainly gives us a fine vigorous piece of 
conservative writing on the Annunciation, and Mr. Farmer, 
on the “ Boyhood of Christ ”, is quite good ; but the “ Character 
of Christ” and the “Jncarnation” have been entrusted to 
Dr. Kilpatrick of Toronto, and the “Divinity of Christ” to 
Mr. A. S. Martin, and of their articles we cannot say more than 
that they are careful, conscientious, and long. Dr. Newport 
D. J. White is responsible for the “ Gospels”, and he has tried 
hard to treat the subject in a novel way; but though it is a 
relief to have an article which is not all Synoptic problem, and 
though it may be quite true that other critics have under- 
estimated the influence of the Apostolic Church in the fixing 
of the Gospels, he does not after all bring us to any very 
clear conclusions. Mr. Strachan’s article on the criticism of 
the fourth Gospel is a careful and thorough piece of work ; we 
cannot say more. But of Dr. Inge’s article on the contents of 
that Gospel we can say a good deal more; here we are ina 
different atmosphere ; here are genius and power, and some- 
thing illuminating from a man who thinks for himself; we may 
not all agree with him, but we must all be thankful for what he 
has given us. Of other articles we feel inclined to praise 
Dr. Denney’s on the “ Holy Spirit ”, which is an extremely fine 
piece of Biblical theology, as is also his treatise on the 
“ Authority of Christ”. Mr. Percy Dearmer writes well on 
“Art” and on “Christ in Art”; nothing shows the strides 
which late years have made in the scientific study of early 
Christian art more than such work as his. Dr. Zenos has not 
managed to do more than produce a respectable compilation 
on “ Apocalyptic Literature ”, but Dr. Findlay’s article on “ Apo- 
cryphal Gospels ” is admirable ; high praise too must be given to 
Mr. Oesterley for his treatment of the subject of “ Demoniacal 
Possession”, and to Dr. Burn for his article on the “ Descent 
into Hell”. But here again there is far more on the history of 
the doctrine in the early Church than on the statements in the 
Gospels. As the Dictionary is meant for the preacher, not 
the scholar, the majority of the writers have kept free from 
technical terms, and have expressed what they wanted to say 
in fairly popular language. The American writers are an excep- 
tion ; they seem incapable of expressing ordinary ideas in 
ordinary words, and they revel in technicalities. Henceforth 
when pedagogical concepts, nomistic morality, supernaturalistic 
epochs, phenomenal objectivity, and similar terms are hurled 
at us from the pulpit, we shall know where the preacher has 
been for his sermon ; only we hope that the wildest of curates 
will pause before he ventures on “desupernaturalisation ”, 
which is perpetrated by Dr. Warfield in an otherwise excellent 


' article on Our Lord’s Foresight. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“Olives.” By Sir Wyke Bayliss. London: Allen. 1906. 
15s. net. 


The form in which these reminiscences is cast is a welcome 
change from the ordinary “ Life and Letters” or “ Memoirs” 
of public men, which always rather remind one of the typical 
history of England or Rome or Greece for schoolboys, with 
dull and useless lists of dates and facts and relationships of 
kings and queens, and so forth. Sir Wyke Bayliss had a 
nicety of thought and language, a literary sense of which 
perhaps few who associated him merely with a Philistine 
opposition to Whistler were ever aware. This book un- 
doubtedly shows the real man. In its arrangement, language, 
fastidious choice and change of subjects, it is nothing if not the 
record of a man above all things literary and out of the common 
run. It varies a good deal in interest. Perhaps it was a 
mistake of Sir Wyke Bayliss to include his own speeches ; 
though certainly there was this excuse—the speeches were 
always miserably reported in the press, and yet they were asa 
rule far better than other speeches—of bigger men—delivered 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


nounces the issue of 


NEW FORMS OF CONTRACT 


providing for 


ANNUAL CASH DIVIDENDS 


with several options each year. 
Liberal Loan and omen and Various Modes of 
em 
FUNDS OVER £100,000,000 SECURELY INVESTED. 
Apply ~ .e Head Office for the United Kingdom— 
16, 17, 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
J. H. HARRISON HOGGE, Genera! Manager. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Mortgages.) ESTABLISHED 1837. [Annuities, 
CAPITAL—£1,000,000. § FUNDS IN HAND—£2,000,000. 
Chief Office: 168 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Board of Directors. 
Atrrep James SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman. 
Lord Artuur Cecit, Deputy Chairman. 
H. E. Duxe, Esq., K.C. Henry Scort, Esq., F.R.S., 


D.Sc. 
Hon. R. C. Grosvenor. McKinnon Woon, Esq., LL.D., 


Wiiam Mutter, Esq. Rt. Hon. Viscount C.B., 
Cuartes Price, Esq. M.V.O., M.P. 


Double advantage policies issued securing Two PAYMENTS of the amount 
assured—one payment on the attainment of a specific age, and a second payment at 


death thereafter. 
Advances made on or contingent, and Life Interests, and on 


Reversions, vested or 
Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy. 
JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Manager and Secretary. 


M NATIONAL MUTUAL 


Founded 1830. LIFE OFFICE. 
EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS 


A New Scheme for Children. 
Special features: Premiums cease at parent’s death, 
the Benefits being absolutely secured. 


No medical examination required. 


Write for Booklet to 39 KING ST., CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


LONDON, EDINBURGH & GLASCOW 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Quinquennium Results. 
Premium Income we £395,875 
£516.800 
Increase £120,925 
Assurance Funds 1 ee oe oe i eo £322,908 


Increase £420,034 
Surpius on Vatuation, £39,000. 
Additional Representatives Wanted. 
SPECIAL TERMS AND CERTAIN PROMOTION FOR CAPABLE MEN. 


Apply, THOS. NEILL, General Manager. 
Chief Office: 26 and 27 Farrincpon Street, Lonpon, E.C. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED) 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS - - £63,000,000. 


Division of Protits, 20th November, 1907.—All with-Profit Assurances 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. Esrp. 183s. 
ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT. 

Write for Leaflet on Net Cost of Endowment Assurai, .\s. 

48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.Cc. 


Clergy Mutual 
Assurance Society, 1829. 


CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


LOW PREMIUMS—LARCE BONUSES—ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
Funds, £4,292,691. Income, £438,200. 
Bonuses £4,256,464, 


Office :—2 & 3 The Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED. NO COMMISSION PAID. 


Whatever the rate of 

INCOME TAX 
You can deduct the amount of your premiums for LIFE 
ASSURANCE from the sum at which you are assessed up to 
one-sixth of your Income. This fact adds to the already 
great value of a policy in the 


Norwich Union 
Mutual Life Office. 


If you are not already insured up to this limit, YOU will do 
well to consider the advisability of effecting an insurance 
with this prosperous and progressive Company. 

Write for Valuation Report and Prospectus to 
Dept. 11, NORWICH UNION LIFE OFFICE, NORWICH. 


EAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


(Lives) 


Established 1807 (Annuities) 


HEAD OFFICE— 
79 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 
Cirv—41 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


Branches—Eagle Insutance Buildings in 
BirmMinGHAM, Bristo., LEEDS, MANCHESTER. 


The Surplus disclosed at the val eee 
produced an average Cash Bonus of 
cent. of the Premiums paid during the Quinguen- 
nium ; being a return of one and a-half Pre 
The Company's Debenture Policies, 
with Guaranteed Benefits, afford an 
attractive form of Insurance in the Non-Partici- 


miums. 


Apply for XXth Century Prospectus, showing Simple and Liberal 
Conditions, 


ALLIANCE 


Assurance Company, Limited. 


Head Office: Bartholomew Lane, London, E.C. 


CHAIRMAN: 


The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, C.C.V.0. 
Accumulated Funds, £16,000,000. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums.—The rates of premium charged are below the average rates of 
British offices. 

Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to the Life 
Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums. 

Profits.—Policyholders assuring with profits receive four-fifths of the total 
derivable from the Company's Life Department. These profits are large, and 
at the last two valuations have permitted reversionary bonuses in the new 
series to be declared at the rate of cent. annum on sums assured) 
and on previous bonuses. The next valuation will be made after December 
31st, 1908. 


FIRE, MARINE, ACCIDENT, BURGLARY, and 
LEASEHOLD AND CAPITAL REDEMPTION. 


POLICIES are granted on favourable terms. 


The Home Fire Business of the Alliance is in excess of that of 
any other Company. 


For full particulars apply to any of the Company’s Offices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 
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-on the same occasion, which were often reported word for 
word. Never forceful, Sir Wyke Bayliss was a born after- 
-dinner speaker. His felicity,even without preparation, was really 
notable. And he was quick too. We remember how on one 
occasion at a banquet a characteristic little drawing by Sidney 
Cooper was sent round, whereupon Bayliss, with a few minutes 
only of preparation, added to the sketch these charming 
lines :— 


“O Sidney Cooper, never to grow old, 
Inspir’d interpreter of field and fold, 
All sheep and oxen praise thy gentle art, 
And we with them would take our grateful part.” 


Much has been said of the struggle between Bayliss and 
Whistler. But in these pleasant pages appears an appreciation 
-of Whistler perfect in taste and feeling. Their souls may well 
meet in Elysium. 


‘* Lady Nugent’s Journal.” Edited by Frank Cundall. London: 
Black. 1907. 


Lady Nugent was the wife of the Governor of Jamaica a hundred 
years ago, and this book is her journal which she intended simply 
‘for her children and friends. It was however printed privately in 
London some seventy years ago, and Mr. Cundall has with 
certain trifling omissions reproduced it in the present form. 
We think he might have omitted far more than he has done. 
Even for people specially concerned in the West Indies there 
are pages and pages of no interest whatever, relating to trifling 
family incidents and everyday life. These can only be im- 
portant or curious to members of the family to-day. They are 
quite unreadable for outsiders. But there are a good many 
passages in Lady Nugent’s journal, kept in Jamaica as well as 
in Calcutta and at home, which are informing and of value. She 
throws a good deal of light, particularly, on the state of the 
West Indian slaves. She shows clearly enough that there was 
considerable exaggeration in England about their treatment 
by their employers. Often they were treated by no means 
iil ; but there were terrible exceptions, and the immorality which 
the trade encouraged is undeniable. Many of the masters, 
married and unmarried alike, lived in open profligacy with their 
female slaves. Slaves too were advertised for sale just as 
cattle were. Lady Nugent gives instances of slave advertising 
methods. Thus: “ For sale, 302 choice young Eboe negroes 
imported from Bonny in the ship ‘ Otway’, &c.” ; and side by 
side : “ For sale, at Haddon Pen (near the Moneague), 50 
Creole steers. Most of them fit for the tongue. Apply on the 
premises ”. 


“‘Japanese Rule in Formosa.” By Yosaburo Takekoshi. 
London: Longmans. 1907. 10s. 6d. net. 


Mr. George Braithwaite is responsible for the translation 
of this graphic attempt to describe the conditions and possi- 
bilities of Japanese rule in Formosa. If we may accept Mr. 
Takekoshi as a reasonable witness his book is an answer, 
as Baron Shimpei Goto, the chief of the civil administration 
of the island, remarks in a brief preface, to all doubts 
as to Japan’s colonising ability. Mr. Takekoshi went to 
Formosa much as Froude once went to the West Indies, to 
ste for himself and to report unofficially. What he saw, he says, 
soon convinced him that the statements as to Japan’s want 
of success were absolutely without foundation —“ mere travellers’ 
tales started by adventurers, whose plans for exploiting the 
island had been frustrated”. In his view Japan may point to 
her work in Formosa thus far “as a proof of her worthiness 
to be admitted into the community of the world’s great colonial 
Powers ”, and Baron Goto may claim that he is in a fair way 
to realise his wish “to found Formosa on scientific principles ”. 
In other words Japan, without experience herself in the modern 
sense, has carefully studied the practice of other colonising 
Powers, and has sought to profit by their mistakes and their 
successes, noting particularly the dissimilar methods adopted 
by Great Britain and France. The book is a description of 
Formosa past as well as present, and is very fully illustrated. 


Five Italian Shrines.” 
1906. 12s. net. 

The five Italian shrines here so pleasantly discoursed of are 
the tombs of S. Augustine at Pavia, S. Dominic at Bologna, 
S. Peter Martyr at Milan, S. Donato at Arezzo, and the 
immortal Tabernacolo of Orcagna in Or San Michele at 
Florence. There is also a prefatory essay on Tuscan sculp- 
ture. Mr. Waters’ work strikes.us as admirable. Lucidity is 
its chief characteristic. There is an abundance of fact, and the 
necessary talk is kept within just bounds. The biographical 
‘portions (we especially instance the case of S. Augustine) are 
very felicitously done. The style throughout is smooth and 
3 wg a model of what style should be in a work on art. 

ithout doubt Mr. Waters, if he will, may do far more 
ambitious work of the kind. One might look for consecutive 
history from him and not mere essays. We notice an unfor- 
tunate misprint on page 114, Mozzona for Da Morrona, a 
benefactor to the student of things Pisan who deserves a wider 
fame than he enjoys outside Italy. 


By W. G. Waters. London: Murray. 


‘The Life of Wellington’ By Sir Herbert Maxwell. London: 
Sampson Low. 1907 18s. 


Few books of the kind have had such a run of late years 
as Sir Herbert Maxwell’s popular life of Wellington which is in 
its sixth edition. It is now produced in a single volume— 
rather unmanageable in size—and at a smaller price than 
formerly. The interest in Wellington is of course nothing 
like the interest in Napoleon, but we are glad to believe it is 
strong, and growing too. The vulgar notion among a certain 
class of people, who believe themselves to be superfine and 
intellectually fastidious, that Wellington was humdrum and of 
bourgeois mind is dying out. 


Seven Cities of Delhi.’ By Captain G. R. Hearn R.E. 
London: Thacker. 1906. 10s. 6d. net. 


A guide to Delhi and its environs, with some historical notes 
on the races and dynasties which have successively made it 
their capital. There are already better guide-books to Delhi 
than this, while the historical section is so compressed that it 
amounts to little more than an annotated list of names and 
dates. The story of the siege and capture of the great city in 
1857 is one of enduring and inexhaustible interest. It is told 
here once again—as well as space admitted. The maps and 
illustrations are useful and well chosen. 


To the Financial Review of Reviews Mr. T. Holt Schooling 
contributes an article on the world’s trade and its relation to the 
geographical distribution of capital. Mr. Henry Lowenfeld 
makes a comparative estimate of Consols with other first-class 
securities in order to show that the present price is not unduly 
low. The stock stands at a level, he says, which is equivalent 
on a 3 per cent. basis to 102. 


‘“‘The Mining Year Book, 1907”, gives a summary of 
information concerning over four thousand companies, the 
references being in alphabetical order without regard to loca- 
tion. The arrangement is extremely simple and convenient. 
Mr. J. W. Broomhead contributes an introduction dealing with 
the important mining developments of the preceding twelve 
months. The survey shows to what a remarkable extent the 
mining business of the world is in British hands. 


For this Week’s Books see page 502. 
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BUCHANAN’S 


“BLACK 
& 


WHITE” 


THE WHISKY OF WORLD 
WIDE REPUTE | 


When returning home late at night, a light easil 
isa desidera‘um. This is provided in 
pancreatised ‘the add from ond whole 


IET,a 
"hi is quickly and 
of boiling water only. Being easily assimi- 
lated i it promotes tranquil and refreshing sleep. 

IN TINS AT 1/6 and 3/- OF CHEMISTS, etc. 

A large sample sent om receipt of three penny stamps. 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 
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Coco 
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INDIAN AND CENERAL OUTFITTERS, 
322 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


(Ngarty Oprosite Bonp Street.) 
INVENTORS OF THE 
““Sans-Plis” SHIRT. 


Prices from 7s. 6d, 


The “ Py Shirt is superior to any other for Indian and Colonial wear. 
gathers, it is cooler, much stronger, and will bear the 
Indian better than any shirt in use. 
Pip dnn_ ap shirt, or other article, made to measure, and accurate patterns preserved 
‘0 ensure correctness in the execution of future orders. 


Makers of Drawers with Flexible Hip Belt Bands. 
<“BREECHES Cu T.” 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, 


GIVE THE stes, and all information tee cha 
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ONDON SOCIETY FOR TEACHING THE 
BLIND. 

1o UPPER AVENUE ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, N.W. 
Patron—HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 
PresipeNnt—THE HON. RIGHT REV. THE LORD 

ISHOP OF LONDON. 

A FESTIVAL peuwek | in aid of the Pet of the Society will be ty 
the WHITEHALL METROPOLE, on MOND. 
APRIL 2end, Py sh at 7 P.M. .30 P.M. precisely, the Right Hon. ond 
A.versToNE, G.C.M.G. (the Lond Chief Justice of England), in the chair. 

Lord Alverstone will be very grateful to those gentlemen who are unable to be 

nt at the Festival if they will kindly aid the Funds of the Charity by sending 
Fim to Hornton Lodge, Kensington, a donation to add to his list. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 
Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G. Ss. 
“ Lord Knollys is commanded by the King to thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of 
the New Edition, so well got up, of ‘ London and Environs.’” 
Nothing better could be wished for." —British Weekly. 
‘ Far superior to ordinary guides.”—Daily Chronicle. 
VISITORS TO LONDON (AND RESIDENTS) SHOULD USE 


DARLINGTON’S LONDON & ENVIRONS.. 
By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 
Fourth Edition, Revised, 5s. 24 Maps and Plans, 60 Illustrations. 

Very emphatically tops them all." —Daily Graphic. 

“A brilliant book.” — 77es. Particularly good." —Acadenry. 

The best handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverpool Daily Post. 

NORTH WALES. 60 Illustrations, Maps, and Plans, ss. 
DEVON AND CORNWALL. 100 Illustrations, Maps, and Plans, ss. 

Visitors to Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, St. Leonards, Worthing, Bourne- 
mouth, Exeter, Torquay, Paignton, Exmouth, Sidmouth, Teignmouth, Dawlish, 
Plymouth, Dartmouth, Dartmoor, Exmoor, Falmouth, "The Lizard, Penzance, 
Land’s End, Scilly Isles, St. Ives, Newquay, Tintagel, Clovelly, "Ilfracombe, 
Lynton, Minehead, Bideford, Wye Valley, Severn Valley, Bath, We-ton-super- 
Mare, Malvern, Here‘ ord, Worcester, Gloucester, Cheltenham, Llandrindod Wells, 
Brecon, Ross, Tintern, Llangollen, Aberystwyth, Towyn, Barmouth, Dolgelly, 
Harlech, Criccieth, Pwilheli, Llandudno, Rhyl, Conway, Colwyn Bay, Penmaen- 
mawr, Lian’ fairfechan, Bangor, Carnarvon, B-ddgelert, 
Trefriw, Bettws-y-coe d, Norwich, Yarmouth, hestaash, Norfolk Broads, Isle of 
Wight, and Channel Islands should use 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS, 1s. each. 
DARLINGTON & CO. Lonpon: SIMPKIN’S 
Paris AND New : BRENTANO'S. 

The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 
PHOTOGRAPHS.—Beautiful Photographs of Scenery, Ruins, &c., in Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Russia, many, France, Switzerland, Italy, Greece, —— 


Palestine, Egypt, also English res and North Wales, 1s. and 2s. List post 
*—Dar.incton & Co., LLANGOLLEN. 


STANDARD WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


L. UPCOTT GILL, Bazaar Buildings, Drury Lane, LONDON. 


LLANGOLLEN : 


[LLUSTRATED SPORTING BOOKS. And 


their Values. A very valuable book to all Owners or Collectors of old Sporting 
Books or Prints. Many a valuable old print has been thrown away for want of just 
such information as this book gives. By J. H. Sratmr, Author of “‘ Library 
ap " “ Engravings and Their Value,” &c. In cloth gilt, price s5s., by post 
58. 4 


MODERN DAIRY-FARMING. A Practical 


Handbook on the Milch Cow and the Profitable Utilisation of Milk. By 
H. L. Puxrey. Illustrated. In cloth, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. 10d. 


BOOK OF THE PIG. The Selection 


Breeding, Feeding, and Management of the Pig; the Treatment of its 
Diseases ; The Curing and Ne soapy of Hams, Bacon, and other Pork Foods ; and 
other information a pertaining to Pork Farming. By Professor James Lona. 
Fully Illustrated with Portraits of Prize Pigs, —_ of _ Piggeries, &c. New 
and Revised Edition. In cloth gilt, price 6s. 6d., by post 6s. rod. 


PRACTICAL GAME PRESERVING. Con-. 


taining the fullest Directions for Rearing and Preserving both Winged and 

Ground Game, and Pa or Vermin ; with other Information of Value to the 

Game Preserver. W. Carnecie. Illustrated by F. W. Fronawk, M. F 
Lypown, and others. » * cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d., by post 7s. 11d. 


PRACTICAL WILDFOWLING: A_ Book. 


on Wildfowl and Wildfowl Shooting. New Edition. By W. T. Fatton. 
In cloth, price 6s., by post 6s. 4d. 


(CHOICE FERNS FOR AMATEURS. Their 


Culture in the Open and ie Glass. By Geo. Scuneiper. Numerous. 
Illustrations. In cloth, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. 9d. 


ORCHIDS: their Culture and Management. 


no I W. Watson (Curator, Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew). ew Edition, 
a ly Revised and Enlarged, by my Cuapman, one of the finest growers 

and judges in the Kingdom. Beautifully Illustrated with 180 Engravings and 20- 
Coloured Plates. In ne 8vo. cloth gilt extra, price 25s., by post 25s. 6d. 


BOOK OF BRITISH HAWK MOTHS. A 
Popular and Practical Manual for all Lepid illustrated 


in black and white from the Author's own exquisite oy from aon By 
W. J. Lucas, B.A. In cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. gd. 


BRITISH DRAGONFLIES. _ Being an Ex- 


haustive Treatise on our Native Odonata ; Collection, Siansiteasion, 
and Preservation. Ww. j. BA. V ‘ally falls with 
ly printed in and numerous 
White price 31s. 6d., by post 31s. 11d, 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 
IMPERIAL OUTPOSTS. 


From a Strategical and Commercial Aspect. With 
reference to the Japanese Alliance. By Colonel A. i. 
MURRAY, R.A. With a Preface by Field-Marshal the 
EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. With Maps and Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo. 128. net. [Ready next week. 


CHARLES JAMES FOX, 


A Commentary on his Life and Character. 
By WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. Edited by STEPHEN 
HEELER, Author of ‘‘The Coronation Durbar,” &c. 
With Photogravure Portrait. Demy 8vo. 98. net. 
[Ready next week. 


Over 10,000 Copies already sold. 


HER SON. 


By HORACE A. VACHELL, Author of “ The Hill,” ‘“ Brothers,” 
“ Face of Clay,” &. 68. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. 411. APRIL 1907. 


LABOUR AND SOCIALISM IN AUSTRALIA. 

THE INCOME TAX. By Benjamin Tayior. 

NEWMAN AND MANNING. 

THE GERMAN ELECTIONS. 

FREDERIC WILLIAM MAITLAND. By Sir Frepericx Pottock. 

THE MAIN FUNCTION OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 

THE FIRST EARL OF LYTTON. 

MR. HALDANE AND THE ARMY. 

THE CHARACTER OF GOETHE. By Professor P. Hume Brown. 

THE COLONIAL CONFERENCE. 

OHN EVELYN. By Joun C. Bamey' 

THE IRISH UNIVERSITY QUESTION. 

THE DERIVATION OF THE MODERN HORSE. By Professor J. C. 
Ewart (Illustrated 

THE mata OF CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT IN 


INDEX TO VOL. CCVI. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. 420. APRIL, 1907. 8vo. price 6s. 


JUST OUT. 


1, LORD ACTON’S LECTURES ON MODERN HISTORY. 
Il. PEASANT STUDIES IN 'FRENCH FICTION. 
Ill. THE LAND QUESTION. 

IV. THE PLEIADE AND THE ELIZABETHANS. 

Vv. COLONIAL PREFERENTIA™ TARIFFS. 

VI. JOHN EVELYN. 
Vil. LAMARTINE AND ELVIRE. 

“VII. THE MENACE OF THE DESERT. 

1X. SANCTA SANCTORUM. 

X. GARIBALDI’S DEFENCE OF THE ROMAN .REPUBLIC. 
XI. POLITICAL PARTIES AND THE COUNTRY. 


-LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART 


ion of Darius the Great on the Rock of 


The Sculptures and Inscri 
rinted by order of the Trustees. British 


Behistiin, in Persia. 
Museum. 20s. 
BIOGRAPHY 


The Right Honourable Sir James Stephen (Caroline Emelia Stephen), 
Cambridge: Heffer. 6s. net. 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu and her Times (George aston), 
Methuen. 15s. net. 
FICTION 


The Fighters (Lady Violet Sune The Child of Promise. Chap. 
man and Hall. 6s. each 

Peggotts or The Indian Contingent (Margaret Paterson), 6s. ; The 
Mystics (Katherine Cecil Thurston), 3s. _ Blackwood, 

The Remnant (Charles Marriott). Nash. 6s. 

One of the Grevilles (Sidney Royse Lysaght). 35. 6a, 

Human Affairs (Vincent O’Sullivan) 35. 

Nearly Five Million (W. Pett Ridge). Hodder and . rn 55. 

A Summer Holiday (Florence Popham). Bristol: Arrowsmith. 65. 

The Message (A. J. Dawson). Richards. 6s. 

Ghetto Comedies (Israel Zangwill). Heinemann. 6s. 

The Last of the Mammoths (Raymond Turenne). 


Windus. 2s. 6d. net. 
Malcolm Canmore’s Pearl (Agnes Grant Hay). Hurst and Blackett, 
6s. 


Chatto and 


HIsTory 
The Literary History of the Adelphi - its Neighbourhood (Austin 
Brereton). Treherne. Ios. 6d. n 


The Campaign of Magenta and Solferino, 1859 (Colonel H. C. Wylly), 
Swan Sonnenschein. 5s. net. 
An Introduction to the History of Modern Europe (Archibald Weir), 
Methuen, 6s. 
AW 


Trade Union Law (Herman Cohen. Second Edition). 
Maxwell. 6s. net. 

The Law se to Compensation for Injuries to Workmen 
(C. M. Knowles). Stevens. 6s. net. 


NATURAL HiIsToRyY 
Flowers and Plants for Designers and a (Edward F. Strange}, 


Hodder and Stoughton. 10s. 6d. n 
Charts of the Diseases of the Horse (Charles Gresswell). 


75. 6d. net. 
Nature’s Own Gardens (Maud U. Clarke). 


REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS 


Pictures of Travel (Heinrich Heine). Sampson, Low. 10s. 6d. net. 

Translations into Greek and Latin Verse (Sir R. C. Jebb). Cambridge: 
At the University Press. 75. 6d. net. 

‘* The Sisley Books ” :—Idylls of the King (Alfred Lord Tennyson) ; 
The Black Tulip (Alexandre Dumas) ; Wuthering Heights (Emily 
Bronté) ; Maxims of Napoleon ; Salambo (Gustave Flaubert); 
Confessions (Jean Jacques Rousseau). Sisley’s. 1s. net each vol. 

A Short History of Ancient Egypt (Percy E. Newberry). Constable, 


35. 6d. net. 
Modern Side-saddle Riding (Eva Christy). Vinton. §5. net. 


Sweet and 


Everett, 


Dent. net. 


THEOLOGY 

Reading in Old Testament History (Rev. A. R. Whitham). Riving- 
ton. 2s. 

The Ascents of the Soul (Rev. Alfred G. Mortimer). Masters. 
55. net. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Art of the Victorian Stage, The (Alfred Darbyshire). Sherratt and 
Hughes. 6s. net. 

Bristol and its Associations (Stanley IHlutton). Bristol: 
Arrowsmith. 

Chats with Music Soa (Annie W. Patterson). Laurie. 35. 6d 
net. 

Ex y of Happiness, The (James Mackaye). Boston: Brown. 


THE INVESTMENT 
| TRUST “FUNDS. 


Popular Publication, price 2/6. 
By HENRY LOWENFELD, 


REVISED AS TO STATEMENTS OF LAW BY 
E. A. SCRATCHLEY, Barrister-at-Law. 


4) Page 87 states: 

** You will not only lighten the labour of trustees, 
but you will also ensure the maximum benefit for those 
for umn you are providing.” 


| (BRIEFLY STATED, THIS IS THE OBJECT OF THIS BOOK.) 


Of all Booksellers, or from the Publishers of the 
‘* FINANCIAL REVIEW OF REVIEWS,” 
2 Waterloo Place, London, S.W. 


§0c. net. 

Guide to the Medizval Room in the British Museum, A. Printed by 
order of the Trustees. 15. 6d. 

Investment of Trust Funds, The (Henry Lowenfeld). 
Registry. 2s. 6d, net. 

Political Economy in a Nutshell (F, W. Laycock). 
schein. 2s. 6d. net. 

Race Question in Canada, The (André Siegfried). Nash. 75. 6d. 

Reproductions from Illuminated MSS. in the British Museum 
(Series II. Fifty plates). Printed by order of the Trustees. 55. 

Secrets of the Vatican, The (Douglas Sladen). Hurst and Blackett. 
2Is. net. 

Stories from the Eneid (H. L. Havell). Harrap. 2s. 6d. net. 

Trust Movement in — Industry, The a W. Macrosty). 


no See 
2s. 6d. net. 


REVIEWS AND ee FOR APRIL :—Science Progress, 55.3 
The pened tte er’s Magazine, 1s.; La Revue, 2/7.25; 
The Railroad Man’s Magazine, 6d.; Revue des Deux Mondes, 


Investment 


Swan Sonnen- 


ming, The (Bertram Smith). Longmans. 


-3 Mercure de France, t/r. 50; The Chareh rly 
eview, 35.; The North American Review, Is. Law 
, Gs.; The 


Bogtish Review, 5s.; The Edinburgh 
istorical Review, 5s. 
For MAy :—The Smart Set, 1s. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS—New Series. 


SHAKESPEARE. 


By WALTER RALEIGH. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. net. [ Tuesday. 


MR. PUTNAM WEALE’S NEW BOOK. 


THE TRUCE IN THE EAST 


And its Aftermath. 


With Illustrations and Maps. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


TIMES.—“ Mr. Putnam Weale's book is an interesting contzibuticn 
to the discussion of the situation in the Far East.” 


FIFTH AND CHEAPER EDITION: 
READY NEXT WEEK. 


A HUNTER’S WANDERINGS 
IN AFRICA. 


Being a Narrative of Nine Years spent amongst the 
Game of the Far Interior of South Africa. By 
FREDERICK COURTENEY SELOUS. Illustrated. 
5th Edition. Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


SEVENTEENTH EDITION, REVISED. 
THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE 
ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 


By Sir EDWARD CREASY. 
17th Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


JOHN GLYNN. 
By ARTHUR PATERSON. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


TIMES.—*A stirring romance of the fight with crime in a nest of 
hooligans and thieves.” 


REISSUE, WITIL NEW APPENDIX, 


FIELDING. By Austin Dosson. 


Crown 8vo. Library Edition, 2s. net ; Popular Pocket 
Edition, 1s. 6d. [English Men of Letters. 


ECONOMICS. By Professor Frank 


W. BLACKMAR, Ph.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., Lonpon. 


BYSTANDER 


SIXPENCE. Every Tuesday. 


THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES. 
A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS. 


TERSE AND TRUTHFUL CRITICISM, 
**WORLDLY” SHORT STORIES. 
SPORT: a Speciality. Gotr, HuntInc, TENNIS. 


*,” You do not only glance at ‘‘ THE BysraNDER,” you READ it. 


It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original. 


Published by the Proprietors of the “Grapuic,” Tallis House, 
Tallis Street, E.C. 


MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S LIST. 


RUSSIA anD REFORM 


By BERNARD PARES, M.A. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Standard says:—‘*A really competent and dispassionate 
survey, written with historical perspective and in full view of all the 
facts, political, social, and economic, which make up the forces at 
work in the evolution of the existing situation. Mr. Pares writes with 
ample knowledge, gathered with infinite patience on the spot. He 
possesses, moreover, philosophic insight, the capacity to weigh evi- 
dence, enviable lucidity of style, and the power to draw broad con- 
clusions which, because they are supported by a mass of facts, carry 
conviction to the mind of the reader. We have no hesitation. in 
saying that this is the best book on Russia which has appeared during 
the last decade.” 


The Atheneum says :— The amount of research in this volume is 
immense—greater, perhaps, than any other book on Russia—and the 
material contained in it is most valuable.” 


LIFE and LETTERS of LAFCADIO 
HEARN. By EvizasetH BIstanD. 2 vols. Illustrated. 
24s. net. 


DRAMATIC OPINIONS & ESSAYS. 


By G. BERNARD SHAW. Containing as well a Word on the 
Dramatic Opinions and Essays of G. Bernard Shaw by JAMES 
Huneker. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net the Set. 


SHAKESPEARE and the MODERN 
STAGE. By Srpney Lee, Author of “A Life of William 
Shakespeare.” Demy 8vo. gs. net. 


THE ATONEMENT (IN LITERA- 
TURE AND LIFE. By A. DiINsmMore, Autho*‘ 
of ** The Teachings of Dante.” Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


EMMA LADY HAMILTON. A Bio- 


graphy. Compiled from New and Original Documents ; with an 
Appendix of Notes and Letters. By WALTER SICHEL. Popula 
Edition, Revised, with Frontispiece, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


SPINOZA: a Handbook to the Ethics. 
By J. ALLANsON Picton, Author of ‘The Religion of the 
Universe,” &c. Crown 8vo. §s. net. 


THE LABOUR MOVEMENT IN 
AUSTRALASIA. A Study in Social Democracy, By 
Victor S. CLARK, Ph.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE RELIGION OF ANCIENT 


ROME. By Cyrit Baltey, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol 
College, Oxford. Is. net. [Religions Ancient and Modern. 


THE KINGDOM OF MAN. By E. 


Ray LANKESTER, M.A., F.R.S. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net. 


EUROPEAN ANIMALS. Their Geo- 
logical History and Geographical Distribution. By R. F. SCHARFr, 
Ph.D., F.L.S. Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 


London: A. CONSTABLE & CO. Limirep. 
$93 
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EDUCATION. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE. — SCHOLARSHIPS 
EXAMINATION on June rith, rath, and 13th.—At least FIFTEEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value from £80 to £20 per annum ; including Two Scholarshi; 
for sons of members of the CHELTONIAN SOCIETY; Three Scholarships for 
CANDIDATES FOR THE ARMY; and the first of Three E Pp 
recently founded by LORD JAMES OF HEREFORI), each of the value of £35 
per annum, cunt for three years, with preference for boys Ty ucated, or 
residing in HEREFORDSHIRE. Also some HOUSE E HIBLLIONS. 
For particulars apply to the Bursar, the College, Chelten 


LTHAM COLLEGE, KENT.—THE ROYAL 
NAVAL SCHOOL. 

Public School Life and Education, with Special Classes for all Naval and 
Military Examinations. Special Fees for Officers in the Navy and Army. Recog- 
nised by the Army Council. Large Playing Field. Gymnasium. Swimming 
Bath. Chemical and Physical Laboratories. Cadet Corps, &c. Recent honours : 
Scholarship, Balliol College. First Class Classical Moderations : Scholarship, 
Charing Cross Hospital. Admissions to Sandhurst and Osborne, &e. 

Apply to the Head Master, Rev. A. E. RUBIE, D.D.; 

32 Sackville Street, Londoa, W. NEXT TERM BEGINS May st. 


ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP 

EXAMINATION, June 4th, sth, and 6th. One of £87 (£99 for the first 

year), five or more of £50, and five or more of £30 per annum. Council Nomina- 

tions, value £12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain 
a scholarship.—For particulars apply to the Headmaster or Secretary. 


TONBRIDGE SCHOOL. 
CHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION on 25th, 26th, 


d 27th JUNE, 1907. 
For gastincians apply to the Heap Master, School House, Tonbridge. 


ENDON.—BURNHAM (late LYNDHURST) 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—Apply Principal. 


XPERIENCED and successful TUTOR (London 
Universit s Pupils for all Public Examinations. Latest successes 
include Lenten tc sb (ast Division), Cambridge Senior (Honours), and 
rst Class College of Preceptors. oderate terms.—P. H. Haprerrievp, 
143 Willesden Lane, London, N.W 


EARN HOUSE, 15 Fartrrax Roap, HAMPSTEAD, 
N.W.—Pupils received Daily or as Boarders. Individual Instruction. 
English to Foreigners. Home life.— Write, R. G. D. Hower, M.A. Cantab. 


ARGATE. —Drydenbank, Cliftonville. — Home 


School for Girls. ‘Thorough education. Excellent references. 


ERNE BAY.—New CoL.ece.—6o boarders. Pro- 
fessional, C. ial, and Engi ing sides. Separate bedrooms. Work- 
shops and laboratories. Excellent grounds. Good diet.—Prospectus on application. 


BBOTSHILL, 34 Quex Road, N.W.— Boys’ Pre- 
paratory School. Headmaster, G. H. Groves (late Assistant-master 
University College School, London). 


ATR. J. J. GREVATT (assisted by French, German, 
Spanish, Science, &c. Tutors) prepares for all Examinations. WOOL- 
WICH.—Jnuly, 1903: D. C. Wilson (first trial from here). SANDHURST.— 
November, 1903: H. Wilson (Oxon., first trial). Julv, 1905: H. Husse 
(Somerset L.1.) (qualified first trial). SANDHURST.—July, 1906: J. M. Need- 
nam (first trial from here). Arrangements for Militia Competitive. 
19 Palmeira Square, HOVE, SUSSEX. 


ALING GRAMMAR SCHOOL, The Park, 

Ealing, W.—Warden: The LORD BISHOP OF MARLBOROUGH.— 

Enlarged buildings, chapel, laboratory, classical, scientific, and commercial sides, 

tion for allexams, Terms very reasonable. ‘Lhe school is situated in one 

of the most healthy suburbs of London, built upon light gravelly soil at a consider- 

able elevation, and enjoying an atmosphere peculiarly dry, and bracing. 
Report, prospectus, and references from SECRETARY. 


ROFESSOR ETEMLA-EYTON can _ receive 
Pupils in VOICE PRODUCTION, SINGING, and BREATHING 
(Manuel Garcia Method), at Chatham House, George Street, Hanover Square, W. 


ENLEY-on-THAMES, COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 


Special care of delicate boys. A few taken at reduced fees. Thorough 
Modern Réecatien. Medical and other references. 


ATHEASTON, Somersetshire.—Fairhaven, Home 
School for Girls. Large grounds. Thorough Education. Good references. 


OGNOR.—Southernwood School for Girls.—Miss 
WHEELER, late Headmistress under G.P.D.S.C. Modern Education. Resi- 
dent French and German Mistresses. Large field for Hockey and Cricket. 


HANTRY, FROME.—SCHOOL For GIRLS. 


Established 1857. On the Mendips. Modern Education. Music and 
es special features. Fees, 48-54 guineas.—Principal, Miss Senior. 


ROYAL FEMALE SCHOOL OF ART, 
43 QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 
Vice-President : Sir Epwarp J. Poynter, P.R.A. 
Local Scholarships, £100, £60. Local King’s Gold Medal. Day and Evening 
Classes. Terms from date of entrance. Prospectuses. 
Louisa Gann, Superintendent and Secretary. 


OUNSLOW. — ST. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE 
(R ised) FOR GIRLS.—Very dry and bracing climate. Highest 
references. Moderate fees. Swimming taught. 


PTON HOUSE, near SLOUGH, BUCKS. High. 


class GIRLS’ SCHOOL. Cambridge examinations. Home-life. Gaines, 
gymnasium. Entire charge. 


T. WINIFRED’S, Cuirton, Bristot.—Church of 
England (recognised Home School for the Daughters of Gentlepeople), 


PARK, N.W.—3 MELINA PLACE, 
Finishing School for Girls. , 


HOTELS. 


——— == 


ELY CATHEDRAL 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
** LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral, 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains, 
Proprietor, S. AIREY, 


NGEL HOTEL, HENLEY-ON-THAMES. 
Delightfully situated adjoining Henley Bridge. ding i 

beautiful views of the River. Comfort combined with Moderate Charges. 
R. T. Duxe, Proprietor. 


A® ERYSTWYTH.—THE QUEEN’S HOTEL. 


First-class; facing the sea, and sheltered from the North-east Winds. 
Terms Moderate. Tariff on application.—W. H. PALMER, Proprietor. 


RIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT HOTEL.— 
Centre of Marine Parade. Best position in Brighton for health and quiet. 
Magnificent Sea View. Electric light throughout. Moderate tariff. ; 
Geo. Locan, Proprietor. 


LFRACOMBE.—THE OSBORNE PRIVATE 
HOTEL. On Level and within Minute of Sea. Nearly Seventy Apart- 
ments. New Lounge and Drawing-room just added. Liberal table and inclusive 
Proprietor. 


and 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


THE VALUABLE COLLECTION OF GREEK COINS, the Property of 
M. AUGUSTE DELBEKE, of Antwerp. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
. W.C., on WEDNESDAY, April 24, and Following Day, at One o'clock 
precisely, the COLLECTION of GREEK CUINS, in Gold, Electrum, Silver, 
Bronze, the Property of M. Auguste Delbeke, of Antwerp, Advocate Mem 
of the Belgian Chamber of Representatives, selected chiefly for their artistic 
merit from the following well-known collections : Carfrae, the Earl of Ashburnham, 
Photiades Pacha, Sir Edward Bunbury, Montagu, Rothschild, Baron von Wotoch, 
well-known amateur (1905), and others. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


= 


A VALUABLE COLLECTION OF GREEK AND ROMAN COINS, 
the Property of A GENTLEMAN. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, Ag 26, at One o'clock precisely, a Valuable 

COLLECTION of GREEK and ROMAN COINS in Gold, Silver, and Bronze, 
the Property of a Gentleman ; also Duplicates of a Foreign Collection. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 


N ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL 

AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115 Chancery Lane, W.C., on THURSDAY, 
April 25, and Following Day, at One o'clock, MISCELLAN EOUs BOOKS, includ- 
ing a Selection from an old Country Library, comprising Terry’s British Theatrical 
Library, Coloured Copy—Foster’s British Miniature Painters, Large Paper— 
Billings’ Baronial Antiquities of Scotland, Large Paper, 4 vols., and other Topo- 
graphical Books—a few Early Printed Books, and Works in Old English Literature 
—Poliphilus. Le Tableau des Riches Inventions, 1600 - Eighteenth Century Books 
of ‘Travel, some relating to America—The Writings of Fielding, Smollett, Sterne, 
Dickens, A’Beckett, and others, some first editions—Lord Lytton’s Novels, Library 
Edition, 43 vols.—Carlyle’s Works, 18 vols.—The Cambridge Shakespeare, 9 vols. 
—and other sets of Standard Authors, handsomely bound in calf and morocco. 

To be viewed and Catalogues had. 


~ OMERSET.—Cotiece House, BripGwatTer. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Recognised by Board of Education. Thorough 
tion for all Exams. Every comfort. Terms moderate.—Principal, Miss 

L. Everpety, L.L.A. 


OME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Bracing Down 
air. Thorough Education. Large grounds. Terms moderate. Entire 
charge of Colonial Pupils.—*‘ Camacua,” Westsury, WILTs. 


YA — ALTON HOUSE, 

MONTPELIER.—High-class Home School for Daughters of Gentle- 
men. Tennis, Hockey, and Swimming. Entire charge of children from India and 
Colonies.—Principal, Mrs. HoLsourxe. 


XMOOR.—MInEHEAD.—Seaside Boarding School 
for GIRLS.—Thorough Education. Music a Speciality. Moderate terms. 
isses Stock woop-Ho re. 
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THE VALUABLE LIBRARY of the late JOSEPH WOODIN, Eso., removed 
rom Anerley, by order of the Executors. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, i reoey Lane, W.C., on TUESDAY, 
April 30, at One o'clock, the above VALUABLE LIBRARY, comprising Gould's 
Birds of Australia, with the Supplement, 6 vols. ; the Birds of Great Britain, 5 vols. ; 
and the Humming-birds, 5 vols.—Elwes’ Genus Lilium—Hogg’s Herefordshire 
Pomona, 2 vols.—Smith’s Zoology of South Africa,s vols.:—Harris's Wild Animals 
of South Africa, and other important Natural History and Botanical Books 
Westwood, Hewitson, Couch, Bree, &c.—a set of the , &~ Editions of Bewicks 
Works, 5 vols. Large Paper—extra-illustrated and extended sets of Shakespeare's 
Works, 15 vols., and Napier's Peninsular War, 10 vols.—Froissart’s Chronicles, 
with the Illuminated Plates, 2 vols.—Mommsen’s Rome and Guizot's France, 
Library Editions—Lodge’s Portraits, India proofs, in 6 vols.—Thackeray's Works, 
Edition de Luxe, 24 vols., &c., the whole in excellent condition, and mostly is 
choice morocco bindings by Bedford, Riviere, and others. To which are added 
OTHER PROPERTIES, comprising Gould’s Birds of Europe, 5 vols.—Apperley’s 
Life of a Sportsman, and other Sporting Books, &c. 
Catalogues on application. 
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py MESSRS. J. H. BRADWELL & SONS. 
MARTIN INETT PRESTON, DECEASED. 


CORN EXCHANGE, NOTTINGHAM. 


M ESSRS. J. H. BRADWELL & SONS have been 
favoured with instructions from the Executors to SELL by AUCTION, 
WITHOUT RESERVE, on 


WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, AND FRIDAY, 
APRIL 24TH, 25TH, AND 26TH, 1907, 
removed to the Corn Exchange for convenience of sale, the 


VALUABLE LIBRARY, FURNITURE, CHINA, ENGRAVINGS, 
SILVER GILT, OLD SHEFFIELD PLATE, 
BRONZE, ARMOUR, &c. 


The EXTENSIVE LIBRARY of 3,200 Volumes contains many first and early 
editions of Ancient and Modern English Literature, Standard Works in fine 
bindings, including :— 

Lacroix (Paul), ‘“‘The Eighteenth Century,” Kelmscott Press, Morris (W.), 

(W.), “‘ History of Mansfield and its Environs, Antiquities, &c.,” 1801, 
gmall 4to. with }lustrations, bound in calf, rare. Note.—This was Sir Colt Hoare’s 
copy. Rump Songs, 1639 to 16¢1, 12mo., 1662. “‘ Anglo-Saxon Review,” edited 
by Lady Randolph Spencer Churchill, 1899-2901, 10 vols. ; a complete set of this 

ificent production. Th ’s (R.) *‘ Antiquities of Nottinghamshire,” 1677, 

with Illustrations and the rare slip of arms and imprimatur, calf, :ebacked ; 
all copy. Thornton's ‘“ History of Nottinghamshire,” with additions by J. 
Throsby, 1797, 3 vols., 4to., about roo Illustrations, bound in full calf gilt; a tall 
aad copy, Clements’ (F.) ‘From Whence Nottingham,” 1882-1891, 2 vols., 
royal 4to., lithographed throughout by the author himself, with decorative borders, 
&c., finely bound in panelled and inlaid calf; fine copy. Four copies of Deering’s 
“Nottin ham.” Four copies of Bailey's Annals of Notts.” Bailey (P. 
“ Festus, a‘ Poem, 1839, 1 Vol. first edition ; rare. Park yns (Sir Tho.),‘* The Inn Play, 
or Cornish Hogg, Wrestler,” 1713 (Nottingham), cuts and MS. notes, old calf, first 
edition ; rare. Parkyns (Sir Tho.), Introduction tothe Latin Tongues, 1717. Kirke 
White fen} “ Clifton Grove,” 1803, 12 vols., boards, first editin; rare. Kirke 
White (Henry), Autograph : ‘‘The Septuagint, or Greek Old Testament,” 1665, 
zvols, 18mo., morocco; rare. Gray (Mr.), Poems, 17¢8, small 8vo., first collected 
edition, calf; rare and unique. (Note: At page 112 there is an additional verse of 
the " Elegy,” written by the poet himself, which makes this copy particular] 
i ig an luable ; the volume carries a very charming tinted ey | 
Byron (Lord), ‘‘ Hours of Idteness,” Newark, 1807, small 8vo., boards, entirely 
uncut, fir-t edition ; a very fine copy of a rare book. By on (Lord), Poems, 

Original and Translated, Newark, 1808, crown 8vo.. boards, entirely uncut ; View 
of Newstead, rare, very fine copy. Byron (Loro), ‘‘ Hours of Idleness,” Sherwin, 
1820, small 8vo., view of Newstead, boards, uncut ; rare. Nottingham Directory, 
1814, small 8vo., paper covers ; very rare. Nottirgham Directory, 13:8, small 8vo., 
paper covers; rare. An exce; tional collection old Bibles, includin 
ise Bishop's Version 1568, &c. SOME FINE EARLY MANUSC IPTS 
ON VELLUM. |“ Nuremburg Chronicle,” 1493, large folio, finely printed in 
Gothic letters, with 2,000 curious woodcuts, large copy, 64 in. by 13 in., oak 
boards, covered with old leather. A large number of beauti ully bound books in 
morocco, calf, &c 

DOCUMENTS AND LETTERS relating to the St. Albans and Clifton 
Families, William and M. Howitt, John Hicklin, Gilbert Wakefield, and Robert 
Millhouse. Autograph Orders of Charles II., William IIL, and George II. Old 
Engravings and Maps of Nottingham. rge Engravings suitable for framing. 
CHOICE MOROCCO- OUND ALBUM, CONTAINING ORIGINAL 
SKETCHES OF OLD MASTERS. Curious Old Deeds, Letters, &c. 

INTERESTING CURIOS, COINS, &c. 
DECORATIVE CHINA. 
SOME EXCEPTIONALLY FINE DIAMOND CUT GLASS. 
A NOBLE WARWICK SHAPED OLD SHEFFIELD PLATE BOWL 
other pieces. 
TWO MAGNIFICENT SPECIMEN SILVER GILT TANKARDS 
AND COVERS. 


TWO-HANDLED CUP AND COVER (1725) and a PAIR OF RICHLY 
EMBOSSED OVIFORM VASES AND COVERS, all elab ly or a3 
also other fine old SILVER items. 

The BRONZES are of an uncommon nature and of curious designs. 

Among the UNIQUE COLLECTION OF ARMOUR will be found a 
VERY ANCIENT CHAIN SHIRT, Helmets inlaid with gold and set with 

s stones, Cromwellian Helmets, Specimen Swords, Rapiers, Claymores, and 


RARE WHEEL-LOCK SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY SPORTING 
RIFLE elaborately decorated). 
SIXTEENTH-CENTURY CROSS BOW. 
COLLECTION OF BOER WAR RELICS. 
FRAMED PAINTINGS, ENGRAVINGS, AND ETCHINGS. 
FINE INLAID ELIZABETHAN NONSUCH CHEST, with original 
spring lock ; 
VERY FINE OLD OAK CROMWELLIAN REFECTORY TABLE 
A. 1 in. long, 2 ft. 12 in. wide), carved front rail,'on six solid turned legs, and front 


FINE OLD OAK SPECIMEN CHOIR STALL 
from Chester Cathedral, with Miserere, finely carved with Tudor Roses and Vine 
(from the late Dr. Lawson Tait’s collection). 
INLAID SHERATON SIDEBOARD WITH BOWED FRONT. 
SET OF SIX SINGLE AND TWO ARM CHIPPENDALE CHAIRS, 
openwork backs, in fine condition, a really fine set. 
TWELVE-LEGGED CROMWELLIAN OAK GATE TABLE. 
ENGLISH OAK CHAIR, with elaborately carved back and inlaid checker 
Pattern side rails, 17th century. 
HANDSOME AND RICHLY INLAID SHERATON SIDEBOARD. 
THE CONTENTS OF THE LABORATORY. 


Sale to commence at 10.30 o'clock each day. 
The whole will be on View on Tuesday, April 23rd, from 1o a.m. to 6 p.m., in the 
Exchange, which is situate in Thurland Street, one minute's walk from the 
Great Market Place, three minutes from Victoria Station (G.N. and G.C. Rail- 
wayeh and ten minutes from the Midland Railway Station. : 
Admission by Catalogue only (6d. each), admitting one person to view. 
alogues are Now Ready, and may be obtained at the Auctioneers’ Offices, 
Thurland Street, Nottingham. 


Price Half-a-Crown, post free. With 26 Full-page Illustrations. 


BIBLIOTHECA PRETIOSA: 


Catalogue of an unusually Choice Collec- 
tion of Books and Manuscripts, including 
INCUNABULA, RARE EDITIONS OF EARLY ENGLISH CLASSICS, 
and especially of SHAKESPEARE, SPENSER, MILTON, DEFOE, GEORGE 
HERBERT, and IZAAK WALTON, and 
‘ EARLY MANUSCRIPTS ON VELLUM, 
Besides a Remarkable Collection of Rare LITURGICAL BOOKS, including 
THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 140 Strand, W.C., and 37 Piccadilly, W. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ LIST. 


THE HISTORY OF PAINTING. 


By RICHARD MUTHER, Pu.D._ Translated from the German and 
edited, with critical notes, by GEorcE Krienn, Ph.D. With 81 Illustrations. 
2 vols. 8vo, cloth extra, in box, 218. net. 
“ Eminently readable and stimulating ; should find a place upon the shelves of 
every art library.”— Observer. 
“For a conception of the charm of the author's style and the comprehensive 
nature of his treatment of the various masters influencing the styles and phases of 
art, we must refer the reader to the work itself.”—Bed/ast Northern Whig. 
“ This new * History of Painting’ is an eminently pleasant work.” 
Daily Graphic. 
“* Prof. Kriehn’s translation is......admirable......The illustrations to the volumes 
are copious and well got-up.—Morning Post. 


CATHEDRALS AND CLOISTERS 
OF THE SOUTH OF FRANCE. 


By ELSIE WHITLOCK ROSE. With 4 Photogravures and 200 other 
Illustrations from Original Photographs, and a Map, by Vipa Hunt 
Francis. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth extra, gilt tops, uncut edges, 218. net. 
“Written with knowledge and a wisely-tempered enthusiasm, and is well 
worth buying and keeping.” — Daily Chronicle. 


ROMANCE OF THE 
ITALIAN VILLAS. 


By ELIZABETH W. CHAMPNEY. Uniform with “ Romance of 
Bourbon Chateaux.” With o Photogravure, 1 Coloured, and 44 other 
Illustrations, 8vo. cloth extra, gilt extra, in box, 15. net. 
‘*Miss Champney's book will be of pleasant service to those who enjoy the 
ime, as she calls it, of matching place to story. The pictures are either 


utiful reproductions of old masters or photographs of villas.” 
Yorkshire Daily Observer. 


THE CENSORSHIP 
OF THE CHURCH 


and ite Influence upon the Production and the Dis- 
tribution of Literature. 
A Study of the History of the Prohibitory and Expurgatory Indexes, together 
with some Consideration of the Effects of State Censorship and of Censorship 
by Protestants. By GEO. HAVEN PUTNAM, Litt.D. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth 
extra, 21s. net. 
‘* A work of minute and exact learning, full of interest for students of the history 
of literature in general and especially of Roman theology."—Scotsman. 
‘Dr. Putnam is a trained and Some historian."—E.xpository Times. 
** This learned and elaborate work."—Glasgow Herald. 
“‘ Hence the necessity for the thorough re-examination of the whole question, 
which Dr. Putnam has adopted, and carried out with extraordinary minuteness of 
detail and great erudition.”"—Aberdeen Free Press. 


HUNTING BIG GAME WITH 
GUN AND WITH KODAK. 


How Wild Animals Look and Live in their Haunts, from Personal Experi- 
ences in the United States, Dominion of and Olc Mexico. By 
WILLIAM S. THOMAS. With 70 Illustrations from original photographs 
by the author. &vo. cloth extra, 98. net. 
‘* The book is among those which enable the reader to understand the mystic 
call that summons him to obey it to the wilderness of woods and mountains.” 
Scotsman. 
‘It is full of interesting nature observations by a trained observer of birds and 
animals .....We have vivid and picturesque descriptions of the varying scenes of 
the expedition.” —Somthfort Guardian. 
‘* Will rouse to enthusiasm all who take interest in the absorbing affair of big- 
game shooting. 7 atler. 
“ We have most interesting details of adventure met with while hunting big horn 
in the Ridge River Valley." —NVottingham G 


WINGED WHEELS IN FRANCE. 


By MICHAEL MYERS SHOEMAKER. With about 60 Illustrations. 
8vo. cloth extra, gilt top, uncut edges, 108. 6d. net. 


“4 book which is readable as well as informing......Will Mr. Shoemaker let us 
know if he has an empty seat in his motor next time he sets out on a tour?” 
Daily Chronicic. 


PRINCESSES AND 
COURT LADIES. 


BARINE. Fully illustrated. 8vo. cloth extra, gilt top, 
1 6d. 


“It is not often our good fortune to come across such an entertaining volume. 
Daily News. 


ALCOHOL: the sanction for its 


use scientifically estabvlished and popularly ex- 

pounded by a physiologist. 

Translated from the German of Dr. J. STARKE. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

Dr. Starke’s treatise is a revision of the most generally accepted views concernin 

alcobol, but it is not that alone. It is not only a criticism of old demonstrations 
scientific advances, but it is also a popularly intelligent picture of the conditions 
under the moderate use of alcohol on the basis o ern scientific facts and 
demonstrations. 


SEND FOR OUR NEW LIST. 


24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON ; & NEW YORK. 
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The Saturday Review. 


20 April, r907 


BRIDGE. 


To every player of the best of games 
there must come moments of doubt—doubt as to 


rules, doubt as to theory, doubt as to practice. 
Mr. Dalton's latest book,“‘SATURDAY’ BRIDGE,” 
should always be at hand for purposes of consulta- 
tion. It is admitted by the critics that it is the 
STANDARD WORK on the greatest of card games. 
The title “‘Saturday’ Bridge” has apparently been 
the occasion of some misunderstanding. It does 
not mean that it is BRIDGE for Saturday play 
only ; it was chosen because the greater part of 
the volume is taken from the SATURDAY REVIEW. 
Even though‘ Saturday’ Bridge” were primarily 
concerned with Saturday for some peculiar reason 
it would make no real difference: Bridge as 
played on Saturday must be Bridge as played 
on Mondays or Wednesdays or any other day. 
Whenever and however it is played, the Referee 
is one of two or at most three real authorities, 
amongst whom, it was long since agreed, Mr. 
Dalton must be ranked. His book is published at 
5s. net, and may be had of any bookseller ; but if 
there is difficulty in getting it, send 5s. 3d. to the 
Office, 33, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


ORIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


TEAMERS LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 
MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 


Managers—F. GREEN & CO.: ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. 
Head Ofices—Fencuurcu AvENvE, Lonpon. 


For Passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


NVESTOR’S HANDBOOK.—The Central Stock 

Exchange, Ltd. (Established 1893), 66 Cannon Street, London, EC., now 

er this, which contains particulars of Highest and Lowest Prices, Dividends, &c., 
for a considerable period, post free to any applicant naming this paper. 


KIMBERLEY WATERWORKS. 


THE twenty-seventh annual general meeting of shareholders of the Kimberley 
Waterworks Company, Limited, was held on Apri 


(230,000,coo gallons) being within 16,000,000 
which were —- record in the history the Company. The decrease was 
y by the 1 d i 


new gravitation filters 
were now completed, and they accounted in the main for an increase of £6,000 
in the construction account. For years = the management had been endeavour- 
ing to discover some method by which the solids in the water might be precipitated 
in the tanks at the river before the water was pumped to Kimberley, but, unfortu- 
nately, without — oa, in spite of the many experiments made. Quite 
aol, , , having heard of the great success of the system in 
use at Bloemfontein, went over there to investigate the process. He found that the 
same material was used which they had tri 


ing the filters, ing to the water being so much cl b 

the ig so m learer. In the absence 
ance of another 


GREAT BOULDER PERSEVERANCE 


Tue fifth ordinary general meeting of the Great Boulder Perseverance Gold 
Mining Company was held on April 18 at Salisbury House, Sir West Ridgeway 
presiding. 

The Chairman said that during the past year 169,090 tons of ore, valued at 
£343,000, were treated. After allowing for all expenses there was a balance of 
4£105,coo, which was increased by the amount brought forward to £148,000, out of 
which about £70,000 had been paid in dividends of 1s. a share, or 5 per cent. on 
the nominal value of the shares. The whole cost of development, £31,000, in 
accordance with their usual policy, had been charged to revenue account, as was 
also the whole of the cost of improving and i ing the plant. Very liberal 
depreciation had also been written off the value of the plant, buildings, an¢ 
machinery, which cost the company £359,coo, which was in a most efficient and 
up-to-date condition, and which now stood in the accounts as an asset at the very 
moderate figure of £36,000. He much regretted that the hope he held out at their 
last meeting of a dividend of 10 per cent. had not been realised, owing, h " 
to a cause beyond their control. When he expressed that hope rich ore was 
being worked out at the 1,100ft. level of the Perseverance lode, but this suddenly 
gave way to ore of unpayable value. This falling-off in the value of the grade of 
their ore could only be neutralised in three ways—by the discovery, which they 
were confident, sooner or later, of making, of rich ore at depth, by diminishing the 
working expenses, and by improving the percentage of extraction. Turning 
to the debt due to the Company by Mr. Gardner, and to the measures which the 
directors had taken to enforce its repayment, he said: The debt was originally 
£40,305, and an agreement was made in October, 1904, that Mr. Gardner should 
pay it off by four equal instalments in 12, 18, 24, and 27 months with 5 per cent. 
interest ; but there was default in the first instalment. As security for the loan the 
Company held 100,000 shares in the Avino Mines of Mexico (Limited), on the 
board of which they were represented by their colleague, Mr. Hooper. It was 
hoped that this might eventually prove a valuable asset, and that it would discharge 
the whole of the debt. They also held another security in the Sunny Corner Mine, 
which might turn out to be of commercial value, although he would not like 
to say that he had any great hopes about it. In the place of Mr. Klug, who 
cabled his resignation to the board last June, Mr. G. W. Borrowe, a skilled metal- 
lurgist and a very experienced mining manager, was appointed general manager of 
the Company. The directors had been particularly struck by his economical 
administration. The reconstructed board had faithfully kept their promise to the 
shareholders, to whom they had promptly forwarded, at the earliest possible 
moment, any information of the least importance which had been received from the 
mine, and they had certainly not sacrificed development to dividends. Some of the 
shareholders might think that the board had gone too far in the latter direction, 
but, at any rate, this course had been disinterested on their part, for their remune- 
ration mainly depended on the division of profits after the declaration of a dividend 
of 10 percent. The working costs had been reduced between 1904 and 1906 from 
27s. gd. to 20s. 10d. per ton, and Mr. Borrowe expected to make a further material 
reduction. ;This was a matter of the utmost importance, for unless working. 
expenses could be reduced when the value of the ore was falling it would be im- 
possible to make that value a paying one. Last month the working costs were- 
reduced to under 19s. per ton. The percentage of extraction last year also showed. 
a great impro compared with that in 1904. The value of theore reserves 
had risen from £383,000 in 1904 to £708,000 now, so they really had about three: 
years’ supply in sight for the mills, calculating about 16,0co tons per month. He- 
thought they had the most economically managed mine in Western Australia, and 
it was equipped with an installation unsurpassed by any other mine in the country. 

Sir Christopher Furness, M.P., seconded the motion for the adoption of the 
report, which was carried unanimously. 

A vote of thanks to the directors brought the proceedings to a close. 


CALCUTTA TRAMWAYS COMPANY 


—— give something to lighten the heavy charges running for interest on the new 
capital. 


10,000 miles per week, which our additional cars and power enabled us to do, 
aaa we were aware that, at first, such an increase would tend to enlarge the 
ratio 


rating conditions, so that, when the addi- 
i in a position to handle the 
larger traffic which we believed would surely follow. The result of our increased 


the half-year ended Decem 


income-tax. 
the motion, which was carried 
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Com ina Sat the offices, 1 Queen ¥ 
Company, Ltd., was held on April 16 at the offices, r Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Mr. E. C. Morgan (the Chairman) said: ‘‘ The figures which are attached to the 
ee report, at the first glance, appear to be not wholly satisfactory, as they indicate 
that the expenses have increased in a ore ratio than the receipts, and I must 
therefore give some explanation, which I think will prove to you that the actual 
results are distinctly satisfactory. You are aware that, in anticipation of the exten- 
sions before us, it was necessary we should make Fwy / preparation for dealing. 
__ with them as soon as i | came into operation, and for this purpose we made ra 
additions to our capital to provide the needful plant and machinery. Of the 
= mencement of the year under review, in the installation of new buildings and sub- 
tet, &. ae. Jems Jackson (Chairman of the Company) presiding. stations, boilers, generators, cars, permanent way, and high-tension cables. The 
The Chairman said that they had had a very good year, the consumption of wate: delays which have taken place in getting the new lines into operation, and which, 
I am sorry to say, still exist, although we seem now ina position to get forward 
more rapidly, rendered it necessary to cast about for a means of getting some 
—_ : : return for our further capital outlay, and this could only be done by ane a 
owing to @ greater rainfall, to supply their wants to a large extent from other | greater mileage on our existing system, which, although it could not be expected to 
sources. The shortage of revenue was rather greater in pom than the ive immediately such good results as had hitherto been obtained, would, at all 
decrease in the consumption, ores to the fact that this year the lower scale of pay- 
ment under the new concession had been in force during the whole twelve months, 7 
whereas in the previous year it only took effect during the last seven months. 
’ During the year the condition of the Vaal River water had been a constant source 
of anxiety. During the first three months it was infested with algz, as reported at 
last year's meeting, but that trouble had now been effectually dealt with. Later in ° 
the year the river was almost constantly in flood, so that the water was excep- 
tionally turbid and thick. At times it contained upwards of an ounce of solids to 
every gallon of water, and the comsequence was that the _existing filters 
p we quite unequal to its proper treatment. After a careful investigation of | mileage during the first half of the year was worse than we could reasonably hav 
je many systems of mechanical filters, and after conducting a number of experi- anticipated under normal conditions, due to the fact that a partial failure of the 
ments, it was decided, as the safest and most certain course, to construct tw: crops in 1905 rerdered the cost of food very high, and prevented the poorer classes 
of our riders from availing themselves of our cars. For the first six months of the 
year, therefore, our ratio of expenditure showed a large increase ; but the net 
earniggs still left a considerable improvement over the amount we should have 
gained had we adhered to the smaller mileage of the previous year. After the turn 
of the year, however, when the new crops began to arrive and prices of feed grains 
to fall, traffics improved, and continued to do so until the end of the year, when we 
had got our improved system into such good working order that we were enabled. 
to cope with the very mon | traffics which then developed, and were able to collect 
— : : : : during the Christmas w the very large amount of upwards of £5,000, which 
So Satisfactory that he determined to make fresh efforts. His first experiments were would have been a physical impossibility had it not been for our timely prepara: 
by no means encouraging ; but his efforts were at last crowned with success. A tions.” He then explained how the benefits arising from their forward policy havé - 
cablegram had been received saying that 1,800,000 gallons had been treated by the been even more apparent during the current year, and moved : ‘‘ That the direc- 
See = ° " tors’ report and statement of accounts for the year ended December 31, 1905, a5 
submitted to this meeting, be received and adopted.” 
nded, and the resolution was carried unanimously. 
“That a Grtieet at Go as of 4s. 6d. per share 
justified it, it was intended next November to pay aninterim six-monthly dividend, cividend already paid, a total dividend fr the y' nd is 
an event which bad not happened in the ae ce the past fourteen years. The | hereby, decal, such dividend to be paid on April 
Chairman concluded by moving the adoption of the report and accounts. Colonel Sir Howard Vincent, M.P., seconded 
Mr. William Mendel seconded the motion, which was unanimously carried. unanimouslgy 
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FIFTY-FOURTH REPORT 


THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, LTD, 


(YOKOHAMA SHOKIN GINKO) 
PRESENTED TO THE SHAREHOLDERS AT THE 


HALF-YEARLY ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING, 
HELD AT THE 


Head Office, Yokohama, on Saturday, 9th March, 1907. 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED... Yen 24,000,000 
CAPITAL PAID UP... Yen 21,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS... Yen 14,550,000 


President. 
KOREKIYO TAKAHASHI, Esq. 
Directors. 


KOKICHI SONODA, Esq. 


‘NAGATANE SOMA, Esq. 
ROKURO HARA, Esq. 


RIEMON KIMURA, Esq. 
IPPEI WAKAO, Esq. YUKI YAMAKAWA, Esq. 
MASUNOSUKE ODAGIRI, Esq. VISCOUNT YATARO MISHIMA. 
JTCHUNOSUKE KAWASHIMA, Esq) HYOKICHI BEKKEY, Esq. 


Auditors. 
NOBUO TAJIMA. Esq. FUKUSABURO WATANABE, Esq. 


Branches. 
ANTUNG-HSIEN. LIAO YANG. PEKING. 
BOMBAY. LONDON. RYOJUN (Port Arthur). 
CHEFOO. LYONS. SAN FRANCISCO. 
«CHANGCHUN. FENGTIEN (Mukden). SHANGHAI. 
HANKOW. NAGASAKI. DAIREN (Dalny). 
HONG KONG. NEWCHWANG. TIELING. 
HONOLULU. NEW YORK. TIENTSIN. 
KOBE. OSAKA. TOKIO. 


Head Office: YOKOHAMA. 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS. 

GENTLEMEN,—The Directors submit to you the annexed statement of the Liabi- 
lities and Assets of the Bank, and of the Profit and Loss Account for the mere 
-ended 31st December, 1906. 

The Gross Profits of the Bank for the past Half-year, including yen CE Sai 

ht forward from last Account, amount to yen 10,447,288.", of 
41.°' have been deducted for Current Expenses, nterests,. &c., | 
of yen 3,011,147.” for 

The Directors now that yen 350,000.° be added to the Reserve Fund, 
-and yen 500,000.°° * tothe pecial Reserve Fund. From the remainder the Directors 
recommend a Dividend at the rate of Twelve per Cent. per annum which will 
absorb yen 720,000.” on the Shares and yen 540,000. on the New Shares, 
making a total of yen 1,260,000,". 

The Balance, yen go1,147.”*, will be carried forward to the credit of next 


t. 
YUKI YAMAKAWA, Chairman. 
Head Office, Yokohama, gth March, 1907. 


BALANCE-SHEET, 31st December, 1906. 


LIABILITIES. 
en. 
Capital paid u oe e oe ee +s 21,000,000,°% 
‘Reserve Fund. se 13,700,000, °°? 
Reserve for Doubtful Debts oe 32,412.°"* 
Reserve for ion of Bank’s Premises, Properties, 
Furniture, &c. oe oe oe oe 202,448.°"° 
Notes in Circulation os 7,285,224.°°° 
its (Current, Fixed, &e.) oe ee 122,963, 332.°°* 
Bills Payable, Bills Rediscounted, Acceptances, and other 
Sums due by the Bank .. 
Dividends Unclaimed oe oo 


793» 


Amount brought forward from last Account . ee ee ee 
N 2 


et Profit for the past Half year ee oe ee oe 
Yen 297,726,581." 


ASSETS. 
“Cash Account — Ven. Yen. 
In Hand oe 18,7 1045-0" 
At Bankers’ .. ee oo » 692." 30,307,738. 
‘Investments i Public Securities oe 20,623,682.°"" 
Bills ted, Loans, A &c. es 102,195,645.°"* 


Bills sais and other — due to the Bank : 
and Foreign Money oe 
Bank’s Premises, Furniture, oe « 


121,844,798.°" 
806,688,°°° 
1,948, ‘028. 


Yen 277,726,581.°* 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 


Yen. 
To Current Interests, &c. oe ee 
To Reserve Fund .. oo ee oe 350,000,°°° 
To Special Reserve Fund .. ee oe ee £00,000,°° 
Share for Old Shares 
‘en 6.°° per 120,000 =yen 720,000.°°° ; 
en 4. for 120,coo New es= 
To Bainnce carried ied forward to next Account gor, 147.°* 


Yen 10,447,288.°"* 


By Balance brought forward 30th »908.°°* 
Amount of Gross Profits for the ending jist 


Yen 10,447,288." 


the above Accounts in detail, somperin them with the 
of the Bank and the Returns from the es and Agencies, 
to be correct. We have further inspected the Securities, &c., 
of the Bank, and al so those held on account of Loans, Advances, &c., and have 
to 


: 
F 


be in accordance with the Books and Accounts of the Bank. 
NOBUO TA 
PURUSABURO WATANABE, | Auditors. 


CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA. 


Head Office: 
Hatton Court, Threadneedle Street, London. 
(INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER.) 


PAID-UP CAPITAL, in 40,000 £20 each .. £800,000. 
RESERVE FUND... _.. £1,075,000, 


COURT OF DIRECTORS, 
WILLIAM 
CUNNINGHAM, K.C.LE. 
Sir ALFRED SOENT. .M.G. 
HENRY NEVILLE ‘GLADSTONE, Esq. 
EMILE LEVITA 
* MONTAGU CORNISH TURNER. 
WIS ALEXANDER WALLACE, Esq. 
JASPER YOUNG, Esq. 
MANAGERS. 
CALEB LEWIS. ! T. H. WHITEHEAD. 
Sus-ManaGer.—T. FRASER. 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT. 
(Presented at the ri Ordinary General Meeting, 


The Directors have now to submit to the Shareholders the aeeten and profit 
and loss account of the bank for J year ended 31st December last. 

These show a net profit, after providing for bad and doubtful debts, of 
£350,369 8s. inclusive of 8, 11x 148. 4d. brought forward from the previous 
The interim dividend at the rate of paid in 

absorbed £52,000, and a further sum of tien appropeinced to 
bonus of 10 per cent. on the salaries of the ue. "The amount now availa le 

test 8s., out of which the Directors propose to pay a final dividend 

at the of 13 per cent. per annum, making 13 per cent. for the whole year ; 
to add b hal to the Reserve Fund, which will then stand at £1,075,000 ; to add 
410,000 to the Officers’ Superannuation Fund; to _ off premises account 
425,000 ; and to carry forward the balance of £93,369 8s. 

ir Montagu C. Turner and Mr. Lewis Alexander Wallace, the Directors who 
now retire by rotation nt amecives for re-election. 

The Auditors, Mr. toasts Nelson Girdlestone and Mr. Magnus Mowat, again 
tender their services. 


LIABILITIES AND ASSETS, 31st December, 1906. 


LIABILITIES. 

To Capital, paid up in full ee ee oe eo 800,000 0 
Reserve Fund .. ee oe oa 975,000 9 
Notes in Circulation .. se oe oe —§53,602 6 6 

nt Accounts ee ee ee oe oe 3438 10 10 

Fixed Deposits.. ee oe oe ee oo oo 156 0 4 


Bills payable :-— 
Drafts on demand and at short sight on 
Head Office and Branches... 41,399,934 10 9 
Drafts on London and Foreign Bankers pe oH 10 3 


° 
Account of Customers .. ee 3,164,146 13 8 
Payable, against Securities.. ee ee eo 1,383,166 13 4 

ay to Agents Correspondents 733 0 
s Sundry Adjustments and other Accounts, ‘including Provision 


on account of Bad and Doubtful 
gencies os ee ee es 464,223 4 7 
Sundry Liabilities 183,3%r 10 
Balances between Head Office” ‘and Branches, including 
Exchange Adjustments .. ee oe ee 60,328 3 
it and Loss.. oe 280,369 8 
Liability on Bills of Exchange re-discounted, 
£6,249,334 6s., of which, up to this date, 
44,647,090 158. sd. has run off, 
420,986,217 3 7 
ASSETS. & s. d. 
By Cash in hand and at Bankers oe oe os ee oe 3,053,173 15 4 
Bullion . ae oe 338,989 6 
Government and other Securities ee ae os 1,245,408 10 4 
ee oe ee 379,045 19 
Bille bf Exchang ee ee 6,163,299 O 
Bills Discounted and Loans .. se oe oe 8,169,104 3 14 
Due by Agents and C ee oe oe 190,475 8 6 
Sundry Assets .. oe 29,233 19 10 
Bank P and F at the Head Office 
B oo we oo 6 22 


420,986,217 3 7 


PROFIT AND ACCOUNT year ended 


i tt December, 1 £ a 
To Interim Dividend, for the half-year to 30th oe ae at as 
cent. per annum.. 52,000 0 
Bonus to Sta‘ ee 18,000 0 0 
Balance proposed to be dealt with as follows : — 
Dividend, at the rate of 13 per cent. td 
annum, for the half-year 452,000 0 
Reserve Fund... 100,000 © 
Officers’ Superannuation Fund ;. on 10,000 0 0 
Bank Premises ee ee 25,000 0 
Profit and Loss New Account :. ee 93,369 8 o 
280,360 8 o 
&,5%369 8 0 
ce at 31st ‘ 1r 
7 “Gress Pr ts for the providing for" 
bad and doubtful de + £509,039 9 2 
E es of M and Guns Charges at 
xpenses of Management 
Head Office and Branches .. *o ++ 244,781 15 6 
Net Profits forthe year .. ee 264,257 13:8 8 


£350,369 “8 0 


London, 27th March, 1907. 
and found correct, Bs oy and Securities 
at the Head Office, and to the Certified the several Branches. 


GIRDLESTONE, } Awditers. 
Warrants for the Dividend, payable at the London ow and Midland Bank, 
Limited, Threadneedle Street, on and after 24th instant, will be issued to all the 


London, 17th April, 1907. 
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The Saturday Review. 


20 April, 1907 


NEW NOVELS. 6s. each. 


SECOND LARGE IMPRESSION. 


THE BARONY OF BRENDON 


By E. H. LACON WATSON. 


‘*Mr. Lacon Watson is a literary artist. His style is delight- 
ful, and his observation is delicate and profound. His characters 
are vital, and one is glad to have known them. . . .” 

Daily Express. 


JUST OUT. A New Novel by a New Writer. 


FORTUNE’S FOOL 


By F. E. WYNNE. 


‘« Whatever it may be, it touches life: it is a fresh and strong 
piece of work, and a remarkable first novel.” 
Manchester Guardian. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS. 


The Nancy Manceuvres 
By CHAS. GLEIG. 


By THEO. DOUGLAS. 


One or Two 
The Builders By W. G. EMERSON. 
The Voyage of the Arrow 


By T. JENKINS HAINS. 
it Happened in Japan 


(2nd EDITION.) By the BARONESS D’ANETHAN. 


BROWN, LANGHAM & CO., Lriuitep, 
78 NEW BOND STREET, W. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK BY REV. DR. A. C. MORTIMER. 


THE ASCENTS OF THE SOUL. 
Being a Series of Sermons on the Gradual Psalms. Crown 8vo. 
cloth gilt, 5. 


‘* Liturgical uses of the Gradual Psalms have entered into the devotions, and 
have been the comfort of God's people in the trials and triumphs, in the sorrows 
and joys, which make up so large a part of our life... in every age of the 
Church's history they have formed the Treasury of Devotion for her children.” 

AvtTuHor’s INTRODUCTION. 


ALSO BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
THE CHIEF VIRTUES OF MAN. 2s. net. 
LIFE AND ITS PROBLEMS. 3s. 6d. net. 


GREAT CHURCHMEN SERIES. 
Edited by the Very Rev. VERNON STALEY, Provost of the 
Cathedral Church of St. Andrew, Inverness. 


These Monographs will be in crown 8vo, form, illustrated, cloth 
gilt, 3s. Gd, each, and the first 2 volumes will be ready 
almost immediately. 


RICHARD HOOKER. By the Very 


Rev. VERNON STALEY. 


WILLIAM LAUD. By the Rev. W. L. 


MACKINTOSH. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PRAPARATIO.” 


With Preface by the Rev. GEORGE CONGREVE, of the 
Society of St. John the Evangelist. 


A DAY-BOOK OF SHORT READINGS. 


For Use by Busy People. Advent to Trinity and Trinity to 
Advent. 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth gilt, sold separately, 
6s. net each. 

“The readings here provided cover the period of the Christian year from 
Advent to the close of Whitsuntide, and are intended for the use of busy people. 
The pretace is itself a valuable reminder of the ful of the practice of 
spiritual reading, and the daily portions are not cnly calculated to provide 
devout reflections, but are up in heads of analysis at the close of each, 
which will prove to be of great assistance to the memory. The book would be 
an excellent gift for any religious person." —Cuardian. 


MASTERS & CO., LIMITED, 
78 NEW BOND STREET, W. 


AN ANTICIPATION 
as to the chances of a novel’s success is 
not without its dangers; yet 80 con- 
fident was I of the merit of “ The Wing- 
less Victory,” by M. P. Willcocks, that 
previous to publication I announced 
that I had discovered “a remarkable 
novel” which, unlike most modern 
novels, is packed with observation, 
instinct, hwmour and charm, whilst 
every page throbs with passion.”’ The 
novel-reading public has seen that my 
opinion of the book has been thoroughly 
endorsed by the greatest critics in the 
country. Their notices are notable as 
A REALISATION. 


TIMES.—“ Such books are worth keeping on the shelves, 
even by the classics, fur they are painted in colours that 
do not fade.” 

OUTLOOK.—“‘A very remarkable novel, which places 
Miss Witleocks in the first rank .. . a novel built to last.” 


STANDARD.—“A book of remarrable strength and 
glow and insight.” 


DAILY MAIL.—‘‘‘The Wingless Victory’ stands out 
as something quite out of the common. . . Thia is high 
prainxe, but we renture to prophesy it will be endorsed by 
critics and readers alike.” 


DAILY NEWS.—“ Miss Willcocks shows wonderful in- 
sight into character, . . She is a novelist with a great 
future.” 

TRIBUN &.—“ Misa Willcocks’ splendid book... .a@ novel 
to read and tu remember.” 


ACADEMY.—“ Mr. John Lane is to be congratulated on 
having discovered Miss Willcocks.” 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ A remarkable book, .. 
Miss Willcock’s place among original and gisted triters is 
never in doubt,” 

BLACK AND WHITE.—“‘It deserves all the epithets 
that critics scatter about... ‘powersul,’ ‘moving,’ 
‘dramatic,’ ‘emotional,.’” 


THE WINGLESS VICTORY 


@- M. P. WILLCOCKS. 6/- 
THE WINGLESS VICTORY 
M. P. WILLCOCKS. 6/- 
THE WINGLESS VICTORY 
M. P. WILLCOCKS. 6/- 
THE WINGLESS VICTORY 
By M. P. WILLCOCKS. 


At all Booksellers’, Libraries, and Rallway Bookstalls. 
THE WINGLESS VICTORY. By M. P. Willcocks. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


“A BANQUET OF SCANDAL.” 


WOMEN OF THE SECOND EMPIRE 
Chronicles of the Court of Napoleon Ill. 


By FREDERIC LOLIEKE. With an Introduction by Richard 
hiteing and 53 Full-page Illustrations, 3 in Proto- 
gravure. Demy 8vo. price 21s. net. 

STANDARD.—“ Mr. Frédéric Loliée has written a remarkable 
book, vivid and pitiless in its description of the intrigue and dare-devil 
boone which flourished unchecked at the French Court. ... Mr. Richard 

Vhiteing’s introduction is written with restraint and dignity.” 


LIFE OF LORD CHESTERFIELD 


An Account of the Ancestry, Personal Character, and 
Public Services of the Fourth Earl of Chesterfield. By 
W. H. CRAIG, M.A. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 
8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


ORNITHOLOGICAL AND 


OTHER ODDITIES. . 


By FRANK FINN, B.A. {Oxee.). F.Z.S., late Deput 

Superintendent of the Indian Museum, Caleutta. Wit 

ae trom Photographs. Demy 8vo. 
6d. net. 


UNIFORM WITH “NAPOLEON'S CAMPAIGN IN POLAND.” 
NAPOLEON’S CONQUEST 


OF PRUSSIA, 1806... . 


By F. LORAINE PETRE, Author of *‘ Napoleon’s Cam 

in Poland, 1 807.” With an Introduction by Field- 

Marshal EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. Numerous Maps, 

and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
. 6d. net. 


JOHN LAN‘, The Bodiey Head, London and New York, 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 


Printed for the Proprietors by Srortiswoope & Co. Lrp., 5 New-street 
, Strand, in the Parish of Si. Paul, Covent 


E.C., and Published by Recinatp Wesster Pace, at the Office, 33 Southamptes 
in the County of Lond: 


Saturday, 20 April, 19°07. 
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